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INTRODUCTION 


ie CONDUCTING a study of personality 
patterns of former Soviet citizens, as 
part of the Harvard Project on the Soviet 
Social System, we considered it essential to 
extend the study to the area of interpersonal 
relationships. Should there exist any per- 
sonality patterns typical of the Soviet Rus- 
sians, the motives and attitudes that govern 
behavior toward others would be impor- 
tant components of such patterns; their 
elucidation would be valuable for the 
understanding of the total personality 
structure, Consequently, we decided to in- 
clude in our battery of clinical tests a de- 
vice centered specifically on the area of 
interpersonal relations and attitudes. 

The device which we selected, and which 
we called the “Episodes Test,” is based on 
an adaptation of Sargent’s “Test of Psycho- 
logical Insight.”? In each episode the sub- 

' This study is a part of the investigation of per- 
sonality patterns of former Soviet citizens that has 
been undertaken in conjunction with the Harvard 
Project on the Soviet Social System, sponsored by 
the Human Resources Research Institute of the 
U. S. Air Force. The study was carried out by 
E. Hanfmann and H. Beier. 

The authors gratefully acknowledge the assist- 
ance they received from Mortimer Slaiman in 
coding, from Philip Nogee in the statistical treat- 
ment of data, and from Alex Inkeles, who gave 
valuable advice in all stages of the work. 

* Sargent, Helen. An experimental application 
of projective principles to a paper and pencil per- 
sonality test. Psychol. Monogr., 1944, 57, No. 5 
(Whole No. 265). 


ject is presented with a brief verbal de- 
scription of an interpersonal situation, and 
is asked to describe its probable develop- 
ment and outcomes. The situations used 
were quite commonplace, but they proved 
to be sufficiently interesting to our subjects 
to motivate them to earnest attempts at 
realistic solutions. The device, as used by 
us, may be considered a semi-projective 
technique. It addresses itself to the level of 
realistic, goal-directed action, rather than 
to that of fantasy, and elicits material that 
is not too far removed from the subject’s 
conscious attitudes and from his manifest 
behavior. 

Our list of “episodes,” developed after 
some experimentation, consisted of ten 
items; five of them pertained to family 
situations, five to extra-familial ones, 
mostly to situations arising in the setting of 
work. For each “episode” the responses ob- 
tained from the Russian subjects were com- 
pared to those given by a matched Ameri- 
can group. The present communication 
deals with the comparisons made for the 
five extra-familial episodes; the analysis of 
the family episodes will be presented else- 
where.’ 


* The results of the family episodes were briefly 
reported in the paper presented by the authors at 
the meeting of the Eastern Psychological Associa- 
tion held in New York in April 1954: The Former 
Soviet Citizens’ Attitudes Towards Family, as 
Studied by a Projective Technique. 








This subdivision of the study is made necessary 
by the limitation of space available for publication, 
but it also has some rationale in the content of the 
responses of the Russian subjects. Their discussion 
of the extra-familial situations was found to include 
many more references to factors specific to Soviet 
life than did the discussion of family items. The 
analysis of the responses in terms of interpersonal! 
attitudes had to take into account these peculiari- 
ties of the social setting; consequently a detailed 
presentation of this group of items, although it is 
meant primarily as a contribution to the descrip- 
tion of the personality patterns of the Soviet Rus- 
sians, presents an additional interest because of the 
side lights which these spontaneous unpremedi- 
tated comments throw on the nature of life under 
the Soviet system. 


DescripTion OF SAMPLE 


The Russian sample included 41 men 
and 10 women who were selected for an 
intensive clinical study from a much larger 
number of the former Soviet citizens who 
were interviewed in Munich in the winter 
of 1950-1951 by the Harvard Project. Of 
this group of 51 subjects about two-thirds 
had left the Soviet Union not of their own 
will: they were either Army men taken 
prisoners or civilians forcibly deported to 
Germany during the war to increase the 
labor force. Their main reason for not 
wanting to return to the Soviet Union after 
the war was fear of the repressive treatment 
which was meted out by the regime to those 
whose loyalty and reliability were made 
suspect by a prolonged stay in a capitalist 
country. The remaining one-third of our 
subjects had left the Soviet jurisdiction of 
their own will, most of them making their 
escape from the Russian Army of Occupa- 
tion, 

We may safely assume, even in absence 
of official Soviet statistics, that our group of 
nonreturnees included a higher proportion 
of people who had suffered from the repres- 
sive measures of the regime than would 
hold for the total Soviet population: a 
record of imprisonment or a “wrong’’ so- 
cial origin (e.g., being a descendent of the 
prerevolutionary intelligentsia, or a son of 
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a well-to-do peasant dispossessed and 
banned during collectivization) would be a 
weighty argument against risking return 
after a period of enforced stay in Germany 
In all other respects, however, the popula- 
tion of the former Soviet citizens from 
which our sample was recruited cannot be 
considered as particularly atypical in any 
respect: it included a wide range of ages, a 
representation of all social classes, and a 
high proportion of people who had been 
well adapted to life in their home country 
and who would never have left it but for 
the fortunes of war. 

In selecting from this population a 
smaller sample for an intensive study we 
concentrated our interest on the age level 
from 20 to 40, i.e., on those whose child- 
hood, or at least adolescence, fell in the 
postrevolutionary period, Two-thirds (34) 
of our subjects were in the age group 21 
33; 11 in the age group 34-43; the remain- 
ing six were in their late forties or early 
fifties. Over half of our sample (30 sub- 
jects) had been professionals or white- 
collar workers in the Soviet Union. The 
rest were manual workers, skilled and un- 
skilled; many of them were of peasant 
origin, although only 4 subjects were them- 
selves categorized as peasants. Close to 
two-thirds of the men had been in the 
Army, and 7 of them were professional 
Army men. Six of our subjects had had 
from 1 to 4 years of schooling, 11 had 5-8 
years, 19 had 9-12 years, and 15 had 13 
years or more, i.e., the equivalent of college 
or university education. Party affiliation in 
our group had been fairly high: 10 per cent 
of the subjects had been Party members, 
go per cent had been in the Komsomol 
(Communist Youth Organization). 

The American group was matched to the 
Russian one, subject by subject, in terms of 
age, sex, educational level, and occupa- 
The Over-all educational 
level was somewhat higher than in the 


tional group. 

















Russian sample. In both groups the par- 
ticipation in the interviewing and testing 
program was voluntary, and the subjects 
were paid for their time. For the Russian 
subjects arrangements were made permit- 
ting them to keep their anonymity, be- 
cause many of them were afraid to en- 
danger themselves, or their relatives in the 
Soviet Union, by their participation in the 
project. 

In presenting the results obtained with 
the two national groups we shall not at- 
tempt to subdivide them according to age, 
social class, etc., as our numbers are too 
small for such comparisons. The data for 
women were tabulated and computed 
separately, but as no pronounced differ- 
ences from the data obtained from men 
were found, they are included in the gen- 
eral tabulations. 


PROCEDURE 
Each subject was given the following in- 
structions: 


I shall describe to you a few situations which 
occur frequently in everyday life, which could also 
happen to you. Tell me how in your opinion each 
episode is likely to end. 


The following five situations were then 
presented to the subject, interspersed with 
five others. 


1. Acertain foreman feels that the men working 
under him are not doing a satisfactory job. He 
asks his superior what he should do, and the su- 
perior tells him not to worry too much, that things 
may take care of themselves, But still, day after 
day, the foreman sees that the output of his shop 
goes down, while other shops seem to work full 
speed, What will he do in this situation, and why’ 

2. A foreman tells a workman how he wants 
him to do a certain piece of work. The workman 
replies that he will do it differently, in his own 
way, and have it ready in time. The foreman in- 
sists that he should do as he is told, but the work- 
man still feels that his method is better. What will 
the workman do, and why? 

3. A man had asked a friend of his to write a 
letter of recommendation for him. This friend 
feels, however, that he cannot honestly write a 
very favorable recommendation for this man. Be- 
fore he has decided what to do, the man calls on 
him to find out whether he has sent the letter. 
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What will the friend do and say in this situation, 
and why? 

4. A certain man feels that people are talking 
about him behind his back. It happened a few 
times that when he entered the room people 
stopped talking, or seemed to change the topic of 
conversation. And now, once again, as he ap- 
proaches a group of acquaintances, the conversa- 
tion seems suddenly to stop. What will this man do 
in this situation, and why? 

5. In a factory where a certain man works all 
workers are dissatisfied because of an increase in 
the required rate of production, and decide to or- 
ganize a slow-down; but in order for it to be suc- 
cessful all workers must take part in it. This one 
man, however, feels that this complaint is not 
justified, that the required rate is not too high, His 
friends ask him to join them, What will he do, and 
why? 


The episodes were read to the subject 
one by one. The questions asked at the end 
of each episode were designed to obtain a 
prediction of the actual behavior of the 
actor and a description of motives under- 
lying it. In episodes depicting a conflict be- 
tween two parties we attempted to get these 
data also for the second actor. These pur- 
poses could not always be achieved by 
asking only the standardized question, and 
other different probes had often to be 
given. Some subjects declared that it was 
impossible to say how these people would 
act, that it would depend on their personal 
characteristics or on circumstances; having 
said that, however, many of them pro- 
ceeded to specify 
might 


how different people 
act, sometimes indicating quite 
clearly what course of action seemed to 
them most likely. If they were unable to 
start, we asked them how they thought 
most people would act under these circum- 
stances, and this reformulation usually 
helped them over the impasse, while still 
keeping the problem ostensibly centered on 
the actions of “other people.” If the sub- 
ject himself asked whether we wanted to 
know how most people would act or how 
he himself would act, he was encouraged to 
give his ideas on both points. 

If the simple question ‘“‘Why?’’ pro- 
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duced no description of motivation, we 
asked what the actor might think or feel 
about the situation. We never asked the 
subjects for an evaluation of a course of 
action, or of the motives he described. 
However, spontaneous evaluations were 
frequently given, or could be inferred from 
the responses. They were taken down, as 
was everything the subject said in discus- 
sing the episode. 

In designing the episodes we tried to 
present a sampling of interpersonal prob- 
lems, involving interactions between equals 
as well as between people in superior and 
inferior status, arising within various sig- 
nificant areas of human life. We did not 
formulate the situations in terms specific to 
the Soviet scene or place them in any con- 
crete setting; we hoped that by making 
them schematic we would facilitate the 
subjects’ dealing with them in personal 
terms of human interaction and motiva- 
tion, rather than in terms of situational 
circumstances and social institutions. Many 
of our subjects actually dealt with the 
episodes exclusively in this way, but very 
many did not. Being confronted with situa- 
tions which were basically realistic, they 
insisted on filling out with concrete detail 
this schematically drawn reality, which 
they rightly perceived as being pertinent to 
the solution of the interpersonal problem 
involved, In these cases we let them con- 
struct the realistic background of the situa- 
tion that they chose, or that they knew 
best, but also tried to draw their interest to 
the motivational moments in the solution, 
those not coercively determined by the 
situational factors. 

Given the general purpose of the Har- 
vard Project and the strong motivation of 
many of our subjects to transmit to us in- 
formation about the Soviet regime, it was 
to be expected that many of them would 
interpret the episodes as being another 
inquiry about Soviet life and institutions. 


We did all we could to discourage this in- 
terpretation implicitly, e.g., by starting the 
total series with a (family) situation that we 
assumed not to be too loaded with “Soviet 
grievances,” and by not encouraging, by 
interested questions, the discussion of the 
Soviet situations as such. If the subject 
asked whether we wanted to know how a 
person would act in the Soviet Union or in 
Germany, we asked him to give both solu- 
tions. If he simply proceeded to discuss the 
situation in terms of specific Soviet factors, 
we accepted this discussion; we looked, 
however, for opportunities to ask him how 
people would act if these particular factors 
—most often threats—were absent, e.g., if 
the action were to take place in the United 
States. 

Much of the discussion of Soviet condi- 
tions was produced not by any misinterpre- 
tation of the task, but simply by attempts 
to solve the situation not in a vacuum, but 
in reality as our subjects knew it. And cer- 
tainly this reality as perceived by them 
must be taken into account in any com- 
parison of their patterns of personal inter- 
action with those of the American subjects. 
In spite of our giving identical descriptions 
of episodes to both groups of subjects, they 
often evoked very different situations in 
their minds which would naturally give 
rise to different feelings and motives. For 
this reason we shall preface the discussion 
of the results of each episode by a summary 
of those features—as mentioned by our 
subjects—that distinguish the Soviet from 
the American situation. 

A further word of caution is in order in 
regard to the validity of conclusions drawn 
fron: the comparisons of the episodes as dis- 
cusse1 by the Russian and the American 
groups. Although the technique was ad- 
ministered to the two groups in a similar 
fashion, it was embedded in an interview 
about the subject’s life, and this context 
was so different for the two groups that 











even the strictest equalization of the 
“stimuli” would go only a very short way 
toward making the total interview situa- 
tion really comparable for them. The per- 
sonal meaning of the interviews for the 
Russians could not be duplicated in the 
American group: a chance “to tell the 
world about Russia,” to pour out their 
grievances both about the Soviets and the 
Allies, to get some material help when it 
was desperately needed, to disguise facts 
that might bar them from immigration to 
the United States—all these compelling 
motives and intense emotions were in- 
herent in the Russian respondents’ present 
and past life situations. As these life situa- 
tions cannot be duplicated in any control 
group, so also the interviewing or testing 
situations are made different by these dif- 
ferent contexts. All we can do is keep these 
differences in awareness while comparing 
the test results in our two groups. 


Categorization of the Data 


We developed specific categories for 
each single episode, and also some more 
general ones that could be applied to more 
than one episode; furthermore, we tried t 
provide separate categories for the discus- 
sions of actions, of motives, and of evalua- 
tions, rather than throw these different 
levels together as equivalent expressions « 
motivational trends. 

In categorizing the material we were 
faced with the fact that many subjects gave 
several solutions to the situation, often 
even diametrically opposed ones. We de- 
veloped ways of scoring that permitted us 
to list separately, whenever possible, those 
solutions that appeared to be the main, 
personally preferred ones, and those that 
could be considered as secondary or addi- 
tional. 

We shall briefly describe here the major 
categories, i.c., those that were applied to 


more than one episode; in the group of 
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episodes under discussion they were used in 
Episodes 2 and 5 both of which depict a 
conflict between two parties, A and B, 
rather than an internal conflict. 


The category of outcome in these cases can be 
formulated in terms of whether the outcome is 
favorable to A or to B. This category was ap- 
plied only to the forecast of what would actually 
happen; not to any statement as to what a good 
outcome should be. If the subject considered and 
discussed both outcomes as possible, we double- 
checked the one he considered more likely, If he 
gave us no basis for such a decision the response 
was checked off as unclear. When a Russian sub- 
ject gave separate answers for the Soviet Union 
and “outside,” we did not automatically consider 
the first as the main answer, namely, not in those 
cases when the subject indicated that in terms of 
general “human nature’ the alternative outcome 
was the more likely one. In the absence of such an 
explicit qualification the “Soviet” solution was 
checked as the main one, even when it was clearly 
related by the subject to factors specific to the 
Soviet scene. 

Under the category of evaluation we attempted to 
determine which of the two contestants the re- 
spondent considered as being right in his demands, 
or in his resistance to the demands of the other. 
Explicit evaluations were distinguished from those 
merely implied or inferable from the formula- 
tions; as evaluations were not asked for by the in- 
structions, they were absent in many cases. When 
the respondent's feelings about right and wrong 
were not all on one side, both categories were 
checked: the one for the actor who was considered 
more in the right than the other was double- 
checked whenever a decision was possible. All 
reasons given by the respondents as to why one or 
vie other actor was right were listed under special 
categories varying from one episode to another. To 
distinguish these bases for evaluation from the 
purely explanatory “causes of action,”’ we tried to 
indicate whenever possible whether a motive as- 
cribed to the actor was approved or disapproved of 
by the subject, or was discussed in a neutral 
fashion. 

The third major category of empathy demanded 
more interpretation on the part of the scorer than 
did the Outcomes and the Evaluations, Like the 
foregoing ones this category was subdivided in 
terms of the two actors involved in the situation. 
Ihe main criterion for presence of empathy with a 
given actor was the subject’s discussing the situa- 
tion from this person’s point of view; discussing 
particularly his motives and feelings, but also the 
situation as it affects him, and describing his ac- 
tions in some detail. A sympathetic attitude to the 
person is an important clue for the presence of 
empathy, but not a necessary condition: the atti- 
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tude may be neutral or even hostile, as when un- 
desirable motives are ascribed to the person. The 
person with whom the subject empathizes need 
not coincide with the one who is expected to win in 
the conflict, nor is he necessarily considered to be 
in the right. 

Empathy with the actors is absent when the 
situation is discussed with no attention to the ‘‘hu- 
man clement’”’ in it, ¢.g., merely in terms of brief 
factual predictions, or of normative prescriptions 
(he should act thus and so); or the discussion may 
be quite lengthy, but deal merely with institut- 
tional rules of procedure, or with some abstract 
principles. The most clear-cut cases of “No 
empathy” are provided by those subjects who ex- 
plicitly refuse to get involved in the consideration 
of the actors’ situation, maintaining persistently 
that it “‘all depends’; that they have had no ex- 
perience of such situations, or-——in case of Rus- 
sians-~that the situation as described was im- 
possible in the Soviet Union. 

For each of the actors we made a decision about 
whether empathy with him was present or absent, 
using occasionally the intermediate category of 
“Empathy minimal,”’ If the subject empathized 
with both actors, we tried to determine whether 
the empathic response was stronger for A or for B, 
or equal for both. 


All records were scored in terms of these 
categories by two scorers, The amount of 
agreement between them varied from 82 
per cent (for “empathy’’) to 94 per cent 
(for “outcome’’). In instances of disagree- 
ment the differences were resolved through 
discussion. 


RESULTS 


In presenting the results for each episode 
we shall first summarize those references to 
the Soviet conditions made by the Russian 
subjects that make the background and 
context of the situation different, for them, 
from those of the American group. Next we 
shall compare the scores obtained by the 
two national groups in various categories, 
supplementing the comparisons by a dis- 
cussion of those aspects of the material that 
were not systematically scored. In the fina! 
section the results of all episodes will be 
summarized, both with regard to the de- 
scription of the Soviet scene, and with re- 
spect to the motivational trends they re- 


veal, and tentative conclusions drawn 


about the interpersonal attitudes typical of 
the Russian group. 

Of the five episodes under discussion two 
involve relationships between supervisors 
and subordinates in the industrial setting, 
and three center on relationships among 
equals: friends, acquaintances, or co- 
workers. We shall first discuss the situa- 
tions involving authority. 


Episode 1 


A certain foreman feels that the men working 
under him are not doing a satisfactory job. He 
asks his superior what he should do, and the su- 
perior tells him not to worry too much, that things 
But still, day after 
day, the foreman sees that the output of his shop 


may take care of themselves 


goes down while other shops seem to work full 
speed. What will he do in this situation, and why? 
This is the one episode in the series in 
which the hero is a person in authority, al- 
though his position is at the same time 
specified as that of a subordinate by the 
reference to his own superior. ‘This episoce 
also differs from the rest in that it involves 


a minimum of internal conflict; most sub- 


jects perceived the situation of the foreman 


not in terms of choice of goals, but merely 
of means by which the goal of raising pro- 
duction could be achieved. This was par- 
ticularly true of the Russians, The ques- 
tion: “What will the foreman do?”’ meant 
to them an inquiry about the methods that 
are open to him for achieving this goal, 
and was answered largely by description 
of actions, with relatively little discussion 
of motives and expressions of evaluation. In 
comparison with others, this episode was 
less productive of psychological data. It 
was, however, quite productive of descrip- 
tions of Soviet procedures: 29 out of 51 
subjects gave such descriptions, making a 
total of 59 single comments. 


% 


A, Unique Aspects of the Soviet Situation 


Those of the Russian subjects who view 
the episode against the Soviet background 
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typically perceive the foreman as being ‘‘on 
the spot.” ‘They depict him as a harried 
employee faced with a difficult situation for 
which he may—and will—be held re- 


sponsible and punishable. One category of 


comments (10 comments) deals with the 
dire consequences which failure to raise 
production may have for the foreman, or 
for whoever is declared guilty; these com- 
ments often stress that “personal reasons 
for poor work do not exist; a_ political 
motivation would be found,’ and that 
consequently “there is no dismissal for un- 
satisfactory concentration 
camp”; the statute dealing with sabotage is 
occasionally cited. 


work—only 


The subjects, as a 
group, do not share this official interpreta- 
tion of the situation as a deliberate inter- 
ference with production on somebody’s 
part. If they concern themselves at all with 
the real reasons for insufficient production, 
they think of inefficiency, poor work caused 
either by personal factors, including bad 
material conditions of the workers’ life, or 
by defects of the over-all organization. The 
factor mentioned naore frequently than 
others (5 times) is the poor quality of tools 
and materials. 

The largest group of comments deals with 
various procedures to which the foreman 
can and will take recourse in order to cor- 
rect the situation, or with the agencies that 
will enter it, whether called on by him or 
not. Calling the workers’ meeting is men- 
tioned most frequently (12 times) as the 
procedure the foreman will try first, with 
the purpose largely of exhorting the work- 
ers to greater efforts. Next in frequency is 
the mention of the party organizations as 
being called in, or taking over (8 times); 
trade-unions are mentioned in the same 
context 5 times, with an occasional com- 
ment about their being a government 
agency and not defending the workers’ in- 
terests; however, the possibility of real help 
is also mentioned, ¢.g., in matter of im- 


proving the workers’ housing: ‘The trade- 
30-40 per cent of such 
Spetsotdel and the NKVD (both 


agencies of secret police) are mentioned 3 


unions help in 


cases.” 


times. 

Throughout most of the descriptions of 
the “‘study’’ and the campaign conducted 
by all these agencies, there runs the impli- 
cation that allocation of guilt is one of the 


main purposes of the official proceedings, 


and that everyone concerned will try to 


find someone to blame in order to remove 
possible blame from himself. 


‘The foreman has received a plan, and if he 
can’t execute it, he will seek out the guilty ones to 
transfer the guilt to them. If he is a decent man 
and can’t find a scape-goat, he will become the 
goat himself 


The following description of the whole 
frenzied procedure is typical of the general 
tone of response to this episode: 


At once mectings would be organized: first a 
meeting in which the needs of this branch of in- 
dustry would be discussed; next the meeting of the 
to find 
then somebody would be 
hinted at as being guilty; several persons would be 
arrested if it went too far—everyone would be 
. and the output would 


local trade-union; then a party mecting 
out what is the trouble; 


afraid of being arrested 
be raised. 


B. Motivational Analysis 


Because of the relative infrequency of ex- 
plicit mention of motives in this episode, 
we had to base the motivational categories 
mainly on the actions of the foreman. We 
included some characteristics in the defini- 
that make 
them more likeiy to connote certain atti- 


tion of the categories would 


tudes underlying the actions. In many 
cases, however, the actions as described 
were lacking in any clues as to their mo- 
tivational meaning, and still were counted 
under the corresponding category, merely 
according to the content of action as such. 

We distinguished four major types of 
actions, or aspects of actions, in the descrip- 


tions of the foreman’s behavior. The first 
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type of action may be termed exploratory- 
cooperative. Under this heading we included 
all those instances where the foreman was 
described as seeking out the cause of the 
trouble and attempting to remedy it in 
cooperation with the workers. In many 
such instances it is made clear, or implied, 
that the focus of the difficulty can be ar:y- 
where, possibly even in the foreman him- 
self, and that he tries to appreciate the 
workers’ point of view without manipulat- 
ing them. 

The foreman would talk with the workers to see 
where the trouble lies, It might be himself. If it is 


his fault he will change. If the workers’, he’ll try to 
find out why and remedy the situation. 


The second type of behavior consists in 
disciplinng the workers, in demanding or 
exacting obedience from them, in threaten- 
ing or firing them. Closely related to it is 
the manipulative behavior, when the fore- 
man tries to talk the workers into increas- 
ing their efforts, using a variety of argu- 
ments, goads, and inducements. Other 
instances of manipulation would be chang- 
ing the workers around 
without consulting them so as, ¢.g., to 


in their jobs 


break up some groups which he suspects 
may be the cause of the trouble. In clear- 
cut instances of both disciplinary 
manipulative behavior, it is implied by the 
foreman that the workers are at fault. If the 
foreman is described as embarking on a 


and 


seemingly cooperative enterprise, but is 
actually prejudging the issue against the 
workers, his behavior would be classified 
as manipulative. Frequently an action of 
the foreman may have both a disciplinary 
and a manipulative aspect; in such cases it 
was entered under both categories. 

The fourth and last course of action open 
to the foreman is that of passing the responsi- 
bility for correcting the situation on to 
other agencies. When his calling on higher 
authorities results in their disciplining or 
manipulating the workers, the foreman’s 


‘ 


action is categorized both under “passing 


responsibility” and under “disciplining” 
or “manipulating.” 

Table 1 gives the distribution of all the 
comments given by our two groups of sub- 
jects over these categories. The Russians, 
who recognize the situation as quite fa- 
miliar, make many more comments on this 
episode than do the Americans (73 and 54 
Taking the 
first, it is rather unexpected to find that 
passing 
quently in both groups, in spite of the 

rABLE 1 


FOREMAN'S ACTIONS 


respectively ) last category 


responsibility occurs equally fre- 


Number of Comments 
L ypes of Actions — 
Russian American 


Exploratory coopera 

tive behavior 14. (19%) 
Disciplining 30 (41%) 8 (15%) 
Manipulating 14 (19%) 8 (15%) 
Passing responsibility 15 (21%) 12 (22%) 


26 (48%) 


Total 73 (100%) 54 (100%) 


much greater institutionalization of this 


procedure in the Soviet Union. Actually 
this category comprises situations that are 
in part different for the two groups. The 
Americans, with their lesser expectation of 


‘threat, frequently accept at face value the 


reassuring—even if implausible—state- 
ment of the supervisor that things may take 
care of themselves. (This feature was in- 
cluded in order to eliminate the recourse to 
the immediate supervisor as a simple solu- 
tion to the problem.) In their case most of 
the instances of passing the responsibility 
consist in the foreman’s accepting the 


superior’s advice, though in some in- 
stances he is depicted as going over the 
head of his superior to higher authority. 
The following quotations are typical of the 
American responses in the “passing re- 
sponsibility’ category. 


Nothing he can do if the supervisor told him 
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what the score is. (He will ignore the work slowing 
down?) Well, yes, if the supervisor has said that it 
will take care of itself; he must ignore it. 


If there is no change I would go back to the 
supervisor and tell him that things are no better. 
If he is still satisfied, I’d let it go. If he thought 
chances are it would straighten out in time, 
chances are it will. After all a supervisor would 
know more about the work than I did 


Go back to the supervisor and ask him what to 
do; that is the only thing to do. 


Of the 12 American responses in this 
category 9 are of the type illustrated above, 
and the majority of these (7) are approved 
by the subjects as perfectly good valid solu- 
‘tions. Of the 15 Russian responses in this 
category only 5 subjects, while discussing 
the episode apart from the Soviet condi- 
tions, consider the possibility of the fore- 
man’s remaining passive, but none of them 
approves of this solution. One subject, ¢.g., 
after having been specifically reminded by 
the tester of what the superior had said, 
replied: 

Well, perhaps the foreman, being a subordinate, 
won't undertake anything, because of what the 
supervisor had said; on the other hand he still may 
try to improve the output, after all he has his own 
initiative, he is not a puppet. 

When they talk in terms of the Soviet con- 
ditions, the Russians hardly ever accept the 
superior’s statement at its 


face value. 


Three subjects reject the probability of 


such an occurrence in rather strong terms. 


This is like the fairy tale about the Red Riding 
Hood. This is impossible: he must have lost his 
mind! How could he not worry! He is going to 
rave, he is going to insist with all his might that 
the work should go at a different pace: ‘Tomor- 
row both of us will be in the NKVD.” 


Another subject assumes that the super- 
visor knows the foreman to be a saboteur- 


in no other case could he give him the ab- 
surd advice not to worry. Usually the Rus- 
sian subjects simply disregard this incon- 
gruous feature and depict the foreman’s 
going to higher authorities as part of his 
effort not to leave anything undone to im- 


prove the situation, and thus avoid blame 
and punishment. 

In the description of the program of ac- 
tion instituted by the foreman himself, the 
exploratory-cooperative are the 
method of choice of the American group, 


techniques 


while the Russians in this situation think 
much more readily of urgent disciplinary 
measures than of any relaxed attempt to 
find the real causes of the difficulty. If one 
combines disciplining and manipulating, as 
representing authoritarian methods, the 
Russians mention such methods twice as 
frequently as do the Americans; they as- 
cribe them primarily to the called-in 
authorities, but also to the foreman him- 
self, whom they view as being in a danger- 
ous spot and trying to avoid a catastrophe. 
To the American group the situation of the 
foreman does not appear to be very danger- 
ous, although they anticipate occasionally 
the possibility of his losing his job. As a re- 
sult they view the foreman as capable of 
approaching his task in a fairly relaxed 
way, using methods congenial to his atti- 
the pro- 
jected attitudes and convictions of the sub- 


tudes and convictions—or to 
ject. The Russians describe the behavior of 


the foreman as determined by environ- 
mental pressures. In contrast to their dis- 
cussion of other episodes, in this one they 
rarely use expressions like “I would do this 
or that” or “this way is best’; rather they 
deal with it predominantly in terms of de- 
scription of typical procedure 

There was one more category used in 
this episode; it was not included in the 


had 


tionship to any particular course of action. 


table because it no one-to-one rela- 
This category might be termed intrapunitive 
attitude: it included cases where the fore- 
man, from the start, is assigned and/or 
accepts blame for the situation, feeling not 
only that he might be blamed or punished, 
but that he is at fault and deserves blame. 


In this category there are twice as many 
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American as there are Russian responses 


(g and 4 respectively), and the former ex- 
press the self-blame in a stronger, more 
clear-cut way. 

(American) Chances are the foreman isn’t a 


good man for his role. His personality or training 
are not good, because he can’t control his men. . . . 


(American) Oh brother! This is too much up 
my alley to give a good answer. The fellow might 
say to himself: ‘Why did I get this brush-off from 
the superior——am I out?” 


(Russian) He ought to analyze himself first 
Act according to the saying: “Physician, cure thy- 


self.” 


In summary, this episode was handled by 
the Russians less as a problem in inter- 
personal relations than were the other 
episodes, and more as a description of the 
Soviet procedure, with not too much per- 
sonal identification with the actor. There- 
fore, it is difficult in this episode to infer 
personal motives from descriptions of acts. 
The Soviet foreman is represented as moti- 
vated strongly—though not exclusively 

by fear of consequences of failure to raise 
production, of blame from above, resulting 
in punishment. In self-protection he is 
driven to disciplinary and manipulative 
behavior which is typical of the tactics of 
the regime. The American foreman is de- 
picted as much more free from external 
threat; this freedom enables him both to 
handle the situation objectively and co- 
operatively, and to relax into passivity and 
dependence on his superior. On the other 
hand, his failure seems to be a greater 
to lead to 
more feelings of self-blame than are mani- 


threat to his self-esteem and 


fest in the Russians, who are facing a much 
more palpable threat from outside. 


Episode 2 


A foreman tells a workman how he wants him to 
do a certain piece of work. The workman replies 
that he will do it differently, in his own way, and 
have it ready in time, The foreman insists that he 
should do as he is told, but.the workman still feels 
that his method is better. What will the workman 


GETZELS 


do, and why? (Same question later asked about 


foreman 


A. Unique Aspects of the Soviet Situation 


In this episode 31 (or two-thirds) of the 
Russian subjects commented on the spe- 
cific Soviet conditions, making a total of 55 
categorized remarks. They raised no ob- 
jections to the situation depicted as being 
either impossible or improbable in a Soviet 
plant. However, as in the preceding epi- 
sode, a major category of comments (22) 
deals with the danger with which the con- 
flict situation is fraught for both partici- 
pants. The worker, if he goes against the 
foreman’s order, may be punished severely 
for insubordination. 

In the Soviet Union there is a law stating that 
the foreman’s orders must be followed, and there 


are militia around; in case you don’t obey the fore- 
man, he will call them 


Several months later he comes under trial—for 
refusal to work; the sentence can amount to ten 


ycars 


The foreman, however, is also perceived 
as being endangered if he insists on his de- 
cision and authority, because the worker 
can legitimately complain about the fore- 
man’s lack of receptiveness to the worker’s 
suggestions. This possibility of the worker’s 
accusing the foreman was mentioned 7 
times, in 4 out of these cases the complaint 
being directed to party or other political 
organizations. 

In the Soviet Union the foreman has to give in, 
otherwise the worker would run to complain 
that the foreman is repressing the worker. 


A respectable worker would tell the foreman: 
give me a chance, otherwise I'll go and tell. A less 
respectable one will run at once. 


It could be said of the foreman that he does not 
further the work, that he undermines it. He could 
be easily accused of counterrevolutionary tenden- 


cics 


More typically for this episode, however, 
the danger lies not so much in resistance to 
the other’s demands as simply in taking the 
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responsibility for the method of work to be 
used, Depending on the outcome one may 
be praised or punished. In case of success 
the worker may be made a Stakhanovite (a 
worker who enjoys special privileges as a 
reward for systematically overfulfilling the 
norm), and the foreman praised for his co- 
operation. In case of failure, however, the 
results may be drastic. Criminal prosecu- 
tion for failure or incompetence was men- 
tioned by 14 subjects. This danger is pres- 
ent for worker and foreman alike. 

If the worker fails with his method he'll be 
punished severely, if he took the initiative. 
My chief told me about an engineer who was 
building a car at Ford’s plant; he was not able to 
complete it, and Ford assigned supplementary 


money to eliminate difficulties. In Soviet Russia 
they would have shot him 


The foreman has officially the right to decide, 
and if the thing is a success, all is well. If it is a 
failure he would be accused of running the risk, of 
spending the government money without a suffi- 
cient basis. Or, if he had not allowed (using the 
method) and the method proved to be good, he 
would be accused of interfering with the initiative 
of the masses; in both cases it would be rather bad 
for him. 


The outcome, however, depends not 
solely on success or failure. Some subjects 
that 
whether or not there will be praise or 


mention other factors determine 
punishment, and for whom, Three sub- 
jects feel that the outcome of the conflict 
between worker and foreman will depend 
on which of them is a Party member; a 
fourth one mentions the importance of so- 
cial background. There is also mention of 
the current “campaign” as determining 
the attitude of authorities: if there happens 
to be a campaign to raise production, the 
worker may be rewarded for inventing a 
short-cut method, but if there is a cam- 
paign for tightening of labor discipline he 
will be the loser. 

The comments presented so far would 
make it appear that no satisfactory solution 
of the problem can be reached, because 
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any decision leads to uncertainty and 
danger. There is, however, a way out of the 
dilemma: it consists in the worker’s follow- 


ing the orders, but at the same time sub- 


mitting the rejected proposal to the higher 
administration or the engineer (5 com- 
ments), or to a technical bureau of the 
plant which considers all proposals for im- 
provement (8 comments). This is a legiti- 
mate, and even mandatory, course of ac- 
tion for the worker, and it does not neces- 
sarily constitute a complaint or an accusa- 
tion against the foreman, who—some sub- 
feel this 
course to the worker. Nothing comparable 


jects may even recommend 


to this attitude appears in the American 
records: the subjects never considered it 
honorable to go around the foreman. Fol- 
lowing are examples of discussion by the 
Russians. 


If I were the foreman I would simply explain to 
the worker that this method had already been 
tried out. If he goes to someone higher about this, 
that is all right. | wouldn’t think anything bad 
about it. 


In the Soviet Union I know the relationship 
[between foreman and worker} very well. I studied 
Institute, and did field work. 
You can propose any kind of improvement, but 
you are not allowed to apply it in an anarchical 
A higher jurisdiction will make the decision, 
the technical bureau. 


in the Polytechnic 


way 


With this orderly and objective method 
of settling the conflict being available, it 
becomes puzzling why in the discussion of 
this episode mentions of threats and 
dangers outweigh those of this safe settle- 
ment in the proportion of 3 to 2, One sim- 
ple “‘technical’’ reason why the worker, in 
the subjects’ discussion, does not always go 
to the technical bureau is that the method 
he wants to use is not always thought of as 
either novel or sufficiently significant to be 
considered as a technical improvement 
that would merit a study; some subjects 
make this qualification explicitly when dis- 
cussing the bureau of workers’ inventions. 
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This, however, cannot be the entire expla- 
nation, particularly as the same subject 
may mention both the dangers inherent in 
the conflict and the apparently safe way of 
solving it. One obtains the impression that 
the advantages that might accrue from a 
ready channeling of communication up- 
ward are lost, or even turned to disad- 
vantage, because of other factors in the 
Soviet scene. The Russian worker, unlike 
the American one, has a legitimate channe! 
to higher authority that goes around, and 
not through, the foreman. This structure 
may have important functions: in giving 
the worker a position in the organization, 
in permitting him to ventilate his frustra- 
tions and grievances, and in serving as an 
unhindered line of communication up- 
ward, However, this channel is used not 
only for carrying necessary information, 
but also for carrying vindictive personal 
tales and denunciations, the denouncer 
being often spurred by the fear that, if he 
does not report first, he might be reported 
on. What is at first glance a means of in- 
dustrial management becomes an instru- 
ment of political control; an ingenious 
tool for efficient administration is turned in 
actual operation into a goad for suspicion, 
unrest, and spying. Although the discus- 
sions of this episode do not contain refer- 
ences to the agents of the secret police, it is 
notable that under Soviet conditions the 
simple conflict described is seen by many 
subjects as taking a course that is very close 
to mutual denouncing. The dangers which 
this course is supposed to avert are per- 
ceived as threatening the worker and the 
foreman to about an equal extent. The 
foreman is depicted as more vulnerable, 
because of his responsibility for decisions 
and of his being open tp attack from above 
and from below; yet the actual count of 
mentions of danger and reprisals shows 
that they refer to the foreman and the 
worker with exactly equal frequencies. 


It is obvious from this description of the 
Soviet that the back- 
ground of the episode is perceived very 


industrial scene 
differently by our two groups. The Rus- 
sian worker has ways of recourse to higher 
authorities that the American does not have, 
but the consequences of the conflict may be 
more disastrous for the Russian partici- 
pants than the mere loss of job or “loss of 
face,’ which are the worst dangers ever 
anticipated by the Americans. 


B. Motivational Analysis 


As this was one of the episodes represent- 
ing a conflict between two people, the 
previously described categories of “em- 
pathy,” “outcome,” and “evaluation” 
were applied to it. 
scores of 


In terms of distribution of 


empathy (“empathy present,” “minimal,” 
‘“absent’’) there were no differences be- 
the the American 
groups. Both were quite similar in the inci- 


tween Russian and 
dence of empathy with each of the actors, 
and both empathized with the worker more 
frequently than with the foreman. This 
would be expected, because the worker is 
presented as the main hero of the episode 
whose actions are inquired about first and 
consequently tend to be commented upon 
more frequently and elaborately. However, 
the two groups differed in that the Ameri- 
can subjects needed more prompting to 
produce the comments on which scores of 
empathy were based: 29 Russians and 44 
Americans had to be given additional 
probes by the interviewer about actions or 
motives of the actors. The difference in 
number is made up largely by the ques- 
tions asked about the second actor, the 
foreman: 8 for the Russians and 31 for the 
Americans. We may conclude that in terms 
of spontaneous discussion the Russians had 
empathized with the foreman somewhat 
did the Americans. The 
analysis of the relative scores of empathy 


stronger than 
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TABLE 


RELATIVE EMPATHY WITH WORKER 
AND FOREMAN 


Number of subjects who empathize 





4 More 
with 
fore- 
man 
than 
with 

worker 


Only 
with 
fore- 
man 


Group eaten Equally 
than = with 
with both 
fore- 


man 


dnl 
with 


worker 


Russian 16 il 
American 14 24 


The six sub- 
jects who empathized with neither (3 in 
each group) are excluded from Table 2 
We note that among those subjects who 
empathize with both actors the Americans 
predominantly favor the worker, while 
more Russians than Americans empathize 


corroborates this conclusion. 


with both to an equal extent. Ia grouping 
together the first two and the last three 
columns of Table 2, we find that the inci- 
dence of prevalence of empathy with work- 
er over that with foreman is higher in the 
American group: 38 Americans and 27 
Russians empathize predominantly with 
the worker. This difference is significant at 
the 5 per cent level.‘ 

In interpreting the less exclusive identi- 
fication of the Russians with the 
we must consider two possibilities. 
of the episodes (inclu 


worker, 
In most 
ig those not dis- 
cussed in this paper) the Russians were less 
inclined than were the Americans to em- 


pathize with the main actor exclusively. 


They showed more spontaneous empathy 
with all people involved in the episode, 
while the Americans concentrated on the 
main actor, as if adhering more closely to 


' In all statistical comparisons whenever the ex- 
pected value of any cell in the table was less than 
10, Yates’ correction for continuity was made be- 
fore chi square was computed, This is a conserva- 
tive measure which tends to reduce the size of chi 
square. 
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the implicit demands of the instructions to 
The Rus- 
sians’ relatively greater empathy with the 
foreman in the given episode might be just 


discuss the situation in jis terms. 


another instance of this general tendency 
to distribute their empathy. On the other 
hand, this might be related to the particu- 
lar role of the second actor in this episode, 
and might indicate an attitude to authority 
different from that of the Americans. 

The analysis of the predictions of the 
most likely outcome of the conflict seems to 
lend some support to this second interpre- 
tation. In categorizing these predictions 
we considered that actor as being favored 
had his 
own way without having to suffer dire con- 
both 


by the outcome who eventually 


sequences. In foreman 


fares considerably better than the worker: 


groups the 


the Russians predict his winning over the 
the of about 2:1; the 
Americans in the ratio of about 3:2. The 
cannot be interpreted 
the 
Russians in particular, who see many ex- 


worker in ratio 


outcome, however, 


conclusively in motivational terms: 


traneous factors in the situation, may ex- 
pect the foreman to win not because they 
sympathize with his point of view or con- 
sider him very powerful, but, e.g., because 
the balance of many pressures bearing on 
him may favor the enforcing of the proven, 
traditional method as the safest course in 
the situation. 

evidence on attitudes 
towards authority is provided by the cate- 


More conclusive 


gory of evaluation, under which is recorded 
the subject’s spontaneous judgment—ex- 
plicit or implied—as to the “rightness”? and 
of the actors’ stand. In evalu- 


ating the foreman’s position, 


““wrongness”’ 
30 Russians 
and 28 Americans justified it to some ex- 
tent, either explicitly or by mentioning 
some good valid reasons for his stand; 29 
Russians and 20 Americans justified the 
We must 
conclude that there is no difference in the 


worker’s stand in some measure. 
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evaluation of the situation by our two 
groups. The Russians are more frequently 
explicit in their evaluative judgments than 
are the Americans, but the content of these 
judgments is the same in both groups. 

The consideration of the relative evalua- 
tion by each subject of worker’s and fore- 
man’s position does not modify these find- 
ings. The Russians distribute “rightness” 
slightly more equitably than do the Ameri- 
cans: 6 Russians and no Americans feel 
that both worker and foreman have equally 
good reasons; 29 Russians and 40 Ameri- 
cans mention what they feel are good 
reasons for only one of the actors, this dif- 
ference being largely made up by the 
“rightness” being attributed exclusively 
to the foreman (by 15 Russians and 24 
Americans). However, with the categories 
added together, about an equal number of 
Russians and Americans (16 and 18) feel 
that the worker is more in the right than 
the foreman, and about an equal number 
hold the opposite opinion (22 Russians 
and 26 Americans). 

We now turn to the consideration of the 
specific motivational and evaluative comments 
made by the subjects. Such comments were 
abundant in the discussions of this episode, 
and, unlike in Episode 1, the Russians pro- 
duced even more of them than did the 
Americans, so that more elaborate analy- 
ses of motivational trends can be made for 
both groups. 

We have categorized a total of 126 
motivational comments by the Russians, 
and a total of 113 by the Americans; about 
70 per cent of the Russian and about 60 per 
cent of the American comments had evalu- 
ative connotations, containing reasons why 
one of the actors would be right, or would 
consider himself to be right, in insisting on 
his point of view. We shall consider these 
evaluative comments separately from the other 
motives. In Tables 3 and 4 the numbers 
refer to all mentions of a given “good rea- 


TABLE 3 


REASONS JUSTIFYING THE WORKER'S STAND 


Number of 
Comments 
Evaluative Comments AS 
Ameri- 
can 


Rus- 
sian 


19 (3) 


The competence of the worker 

The value of initiative, own 
conviction 

Che worker is right if he goes 
through channels 13 (2) 6 


30 (10) 


4 (1) 8(3) 


lotal 33 (6) 


son,”’ regardless of whether it was given 
in a general, normative form or as a motive 
of one of the actors, and also regardless of 
the weight attached to it by the subject. In 
addition, we give in parentheses the num- 
ber of cases in which the given reason was 
either judged to be the main one among 
many 


mentioned by the subject, or—if 


given as the only reason—was expressed by 
him particularly clearly and emphatically. 

The results indicate that both groups 
consider the worker’s competence as the 
main justification of his stand; the Ameri- 
cans give some weight also to the idea that 
it is good for the worker to exercise initia- 
tive and responsibility by standing up for 
The third 


justifying circumstances for the worker is of 


his convictions. category of 
a more auxiliary nature, and less clear-cut 


in its motivational significance: as the 


“going through channels” may have the 
subjective meaning either of making use of 
one’s rights, or of protecting oneself against 
possible blame or danger. As would be ex- 
pected from the descriptions of the Soviet 
scene, this category is more frequent in the 
Russian than in the American group. 
Again in Table 4 the Russians empha- 
size competence slightly more, and _ per- 
sonal responsibility definitely less than do the 
Americans; they also emphasize more than 
the Americans the necessity for the foreman 
to forestall anarchy by maintaining order 
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TABLE 4 
REASONS JUSTIFYING THE FOREMAN'S STAND 


Number of 
Comments 
Evaluative Comments _ juts : 
Ameri- 
can 


Rus- 
Sian 


He is the boss; or, he is older 13 (6) 
He must maintain work disci- 
pline, order 3 (1) 
He has competence, experi- 
ence (4) 
He is responsible for the work 
He follows the general plan, 
or instructions 


Total 


and discipline. However, in terms of larger 
categories there is no great difference be- 
tween the two groups. If we combine the 
first and second categories (“‘boss’” and 
discipline”) as expressing authoritarian 
values and compare them to the combined 
third and fourth (“competence” and “re- 
sponsibility’), we find that, in terms of 
total comments, 55 per cent of the Russian 
and 53 per cent of the American comments 


express authoritarian values; in terms of 


the emphatic comments alone, the Ameri- 
cans stress authoritarianism more than do 
the Russians. The last category —‘‘foreman 
follows plan, or instructions’’— is analo- 
gous to “‘going through channels” for the 


worker; it was not included in the compu- 


tation, because its implications in terms of 


authoritarian values are ambiguous. It will 
also be noted in comparing Tables 3 and 4 
that 47 of the Russian evaluative remarks 
justify the worker and 40 the foreman, 
while the American remarks are divided 
quite evenly between the two (33 for each). 
Thus the comparison of evaluations shows 
no difference between the two groups in 
the extent to which they advocate authori- 
tarian values. 

We the the 
smaller group of motives that are ascribed 
to the actors merely by way of explaining, 


turn to consideration of 
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and not of justifying his stand. These 
motives may be either rejected by the sub- 
ject, as not being “good reasons,’ or ac- 
cepted as being subjectively potent reasons 
for the actors, but in cither case they lack 
the positive normative connotations pecul- 
iar to the group of reasons discussed above. 

For the worker three categories of “‘bad”’ 
or neutral motives were mentioned: will- 
fulness or stubbornness, self-interest, and 
fear. The Russians made a total of 19 com- 
ments in these categories, the Americans a 


Lhe 


may be considered as related 


total of 33 comments. category of 
**willfulness”’ 
to that of personal initiative, but without 
the positive connotations. This category is 
almost Americans 


used exclusively by 


(Russian 1, American 15); they are fairly 
this 


terms of 


evenly divided between describing 


motive in neutral terms and in 
opprobrium, sometimes using it in the lat- 
ter case to pass judgment on the worker’s 
stand. ‘‘Self-interest’”’ (Russian 3, American 
3) involves cases when the worker wants to 
use his own method, because it saves him 
effort or discomfort, or enables him to earn 


Rather 


equal number of Russians and Americans 


more. find an 


unexpectedly we 
(Russian 15, American 15) mentioning fear 
as compelling the worker to submit, even 
though in terms of percentage the inci- 
dence of this motive is much higher in the 
Russian group. It must be noted, however, 
that in the American data the worker is 
merely afraid to incur the foreman’s dis- 
pleasure or——more frequently—of losing 
his job, while the Russians anticipate much 
wrayer consequences, and in at least one 
third of cases extremely severe ones 

For the foreman two “bad” or neutral 
motives are mentioned: authoritarianism 
or arbitrariness (Russian 8, American 11), 
and fear (Russian 12, American 3). For the 
Russians, the foreman is motivated by fear 
almost to the same extent as the worker, 


and the consequences he is afraid of are 
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equaiiy severe, in 3 or 4 cases, disastrous; 
fear is involved as a motive both in his in- 
sistence on being obeyed and in yielding to 
the worker. In the American data the fore- 
man, unlike the worker, is not afraid of the 
consequences of the conflict: at worst, and 
that only rarely, he anticipates being 
“chewed up” by his superior if the worker’s 
method goes wrong. 

The neutral or negative motives are dis- 
tributed by the Russians equally between 
foreman and worker (20 and 1g), while the 
Americans assign many more of them to 
the worker (14 and 33). This is consistent 
with their somewhat greater concentration 
on the position of the worker (or of the 
main actor) and also with their slight 
tendency to justify the foreman more than 
the worker. 

We did not try to quantify the sparse 
data on the perception of the foreman- 
worker relationship as such, but from re- 
peated reading of the records one obtains 
the general impression that the Russians 
see this relationship in no less positive light 
than do the Americans, in terms of mutual 
appreciation of one’s competence. A dis- 
turbance of the relationship after the con- 
flict is anticipated by the Americans not 
less frequently than by the Russians: in 
their case without participation of any out- 
side forces, in terms of the foreman either 
firing the worker or resenting the slight 
and bearing grudges. Those of the Russian 
subjects who, in discussing this episode, 
compared the foreman-worker relation- 
ship “at home’ and in Germany, more 
often than not felt that the Russian fore- 
man is more friendly towards the worker. 

A few days ago I watched a German worker and 
foreman work on a tree in the Englischer Garden. 
The foreman pushed the worker aside very rudely 


A Russian foreman would never act in this harsh 
and rough manner 


According to rules, especially according to the 
German rules, the worker has to do it the way the 
foreman tells him. But at home it was not donc like 


that; the foreman could agree with the worker that 
this was better and quicker 
not supposed to think 


.. Here the worker is 


In the following table we summarize all 
evaluative comments the subjects made on 
this episode, regardless of their referent. 
Thus the value “competence” includes 
references both to the competence of the 
worker and to that of the foreman, and the 
same is true for the value of “Initiative, re- 
sponsibility.” “Authoritarian values” cov- 
ers the references justifying the foreman as 
boss and emphasizing the need for disci- 
pline; “Rejection of authoritarianism’’ 
consists of descriptions of the foreman’s 
authoritarianism in terms of opprobrium; 
similar descriptions of the worker’s will- 
fulness are not included in the tabulation, 
because the negative evaluation, although 
present, is not as clear-cut as in the case of 
the foreman. If included, this rejection of 
the worker’s rebellion (expressed almost 
exclusively by Americans) might be inter- 


preted as subserving authoritarian values. 


rABLE 5 


LoTAL EVALUATIONS 


Number of Comments 
Evaluative Comments 
Russian American 
Competence 40 
Personal initiative, re- 
sponsibility 
Rejection of authori- 
tarianism s 
\uthoritarian values a1 (26% 


(58%) 29 


(43%) 


(6%) 12 (18%) 


(10%) mm (16%) 
) 


16 (23%) 


Total 80 (100%) 68 (100%) 


The Russians emphasize competence, 
and the Americans stress (in the second and 
third categories) the self-assertion of the 
individual, but they do not differ much in 
the acceptance of authoritarian values, at 
least not on the level of conscious ideology. 
summarize all 


Finally, in Table 6, we 


motivational both evaluative 


and neutral, reinterpreting them under 


comments, 
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TABLE 6 
TotaL Motives 


Number of Comme nts 
Motives _ 


Russian \merican 


Motives connoting self- 
respect (Competence, 
initiative and respon- 
sibility) 

Motive connoting au- 
thoritarianism (Ac- 
ceptance of boss, dis- 
cipline; foreman au- 
thoritarian) 

Rebellious self-assertion 
(Worker willful; pur- 
sues self-interest) 4 

Submission (fear in ei- 
ther actor) 27 


(46%) 


(26%) 27 (26%) 


(4%) 18 (17%) 
(24%) 


111 (100%) 104 (100%) 


18 (17%) 


Total 


more general psychological 
ambiguous categories “going 
through channels” and “following the 
plan”’ are omitted from this table. In part, 
the categories used here cut across the di- 


vision into positive and negative evalua- 


categories; 
only the 


tions and neutral explanations, interpret- 
ing similar content as expression of the 
same motivational trend, regardless of the 
ideological ‘‘superstructure.”” The cate- 
gories were formulated in this way in the 
hope of getting at the more basic motiva- 
tion. 

If we interpret motives in the first cate- 
gory as indicating relative freedom from 
preoccupation with the problem of au- 
thority and in the second one as providing 
a measure of incidence of authoritarian 
attitudes, we must conclude that our two 
groups do not differ in their degree of basic 
emotional involvement with this problem 
There is, however, a clear difference in the 
motives and actions of those who, without 
fundamentally accepting every authority as 
such, find themselves in conflict with an 
unjust authority; the feelings of the Ameri- 
cans are divided evenly between rebellion 
and submission, while with the Russians 
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the fear-determined submission strongly 
predominates over the almost absent re- 
bellion. It is evident that part of this differ- 
ence is due to the difference in the sever- 
ity of threat which the two groups are fac- 
ing in the situation described, even though 
we Cannot assume with certainty that this 
is the only important factor 

It is interesting to compare the data in 
the last table to those concerning the 
threatened foreman’s actions in Episode 1 
(Table 1, p. 8), which, for the Russian 
group, contained fewer motivational con- 
notations. In comparing the categories 
used in the two tables, we may postulate 
that motives connoting self-respect and 
self-reliance are akin to those underlying 
the exploratory-cooperative behavior; both 
sets of attitudes are free from authori- 
tarianism and express an acceptance of 
individual responsibility. We note that in 
the American group the percentages are 
approximately the same in the two sets of 
data: 40 per cent and 48 per cent for the 
nonauthoritarian attitudes, 26 per cent and 
30 per cent for the authoritarian. In con- 
trast to this relative stability of the Ameri- 
can group, the Russians, while discussing 
the actions of the threatened foreman, re- 
duce the nonauthori- 


tarian category more than half (46 per cent 


percentage in the 


and 19 per cent), and increase it in the 


authoritarian category more than twice 
(26 per cent and 60 per cent). If we assume 
that the actions of the foreman described 
by the Russians in Episode 1, while not ex- 
pressing their own motives and values, re- 
flect how they imagine themselves acting in 
such stress situations, then the comparison 
of the two episodes gives a good illustration 
of how the pressure of a totalitarian regime 
leads to authoritarian behavior in people 
who have no strong inner need for such be- 
havior. 


In conclusion we shall review the main 


actions of the worker in Episode 2, selecting 
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rABLE 7 
SUMMARY OF ACTIONS OF WORKER 
Number of 
Subjects 
Action of Worker —————_——— 
Rus- Ameri- 
sian can 





1. Worker does it own way 
openly 4 10 

2. Worker makes show of doing 
it foreman's way, but really 
does it own wa 


5 6 

3. Worker does it foreman’s 

way and/or takes sugges- 

tion over foreman’'s head to 
higher authority 14 4 

4. Worker does it foreman's 

way 24 28 

5. Other—answer not clear or 
none of above 4 3 
Total 51 SI 


in this case from various actions mentioned 
by the Russian subjects those that are as- 
signed to the Soviet scene, whenever a 
choice can be made in these terms (Table 
7). 

There is a noteworthy reversal between 
categories 1 and 3. Fully 20 per cent of the 
American subjects say that the worker will 


do the task his own way. Only 8 per cent of 


the Russian subjects say the worker might 
do this. In contrast, however, only 8 per 
cent of the American subjects believe the 
worker would take his suggestion over the 
foreman’s head, but 27 per cent of the Rus- 
sian subjects believe he would do this. As 
we have seen, for the Russian worker this 
latter course of action does not necessarily 
mean defiance and rebellion, as it is insti- 
tutionalized and recommended. Thus the 
actions of the worker reflect the greater 
predominance of self-assertion and rebel- 
lion in the American group. 

In summary, in this episode, while the 
Americans ascribed fear only to the worker, 
the Russians perceived the worker and the 
foreman as being equally afraid of the con- 
the situation, and 


sequences of conse- 


quently, in part, of each other. In spite of 
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the fear-determined greater submissiveness 
of the Russians and the greater rebellious- 
ness of the Americans in dealing with sup- 
pressive authority, the two groups showed 
no difference either in the prevalence of 
basic authoritarian motivation or in the 
ideological acceptance of authority. Mo- 
tives and values indicating self-reliance and 
self-respect were equally prominent in both 
groups, but there was a clear-cut difference 
in the basis of this self-respect. The Russians 
based these feelings almost exclusively 
on competence in work, the Americans 
stressed this factor less and complemented 
it by readiness to display initiative and 
to take a personal stand for one’s con- 
victions. While the Russians did not justify 
the foreman any more than did the Ameri- 
cans—the trend was in the opposite direc- 


tion—they tended to empathize more 


nearly equally with the two actors than did 
the Americans, and also to distribute 
“rightness” and “wrongness” more equita- 
bly. They ascribed less arbitrariness to the 
superior and less willfulness and rebellious- 
ness to the subordinate, and, when ab- 
stracting from the threatening aspects of 
the situation, they readily assumed the 
existence of mutual friendliness between 
them. 


Episode 3 


A man asked a friend of his to write a letter of 
recommendation for him. This friend feels, how- 
ever, that he cannot honestly write a very favorable 
recommendation for this man. Before he has de- 
cided what to do, the man calls on him to find out 
whether he letter. What will the 
friend do and say in this situation, and why? 


has sent the 


A. Unique Aspects of the Soviet Situation 


The “background” comments on this 
episode (41, made by 24 subjects) clearly 
demonstrate the Soviet man’s assumption 
that, if anything should go wrong, some- 
body will be held personally and politically 
responsible for it, no matter how distant 


the connection. Fourteen subjects mention 
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that the writer of a letter of recommenda- 
tion may be held responsible for the failure, 
or for the misdeeds, of the person recom- 
mended. Self-protection forbids to place 
oneself in this exposed position. 

He asked me to write a good letter of introduc- 


tion for him—but if he was accused of some 
crimes I could be held responsible. 


He is not going to write—he will be afraid for 
himself and his family. 


All those who give good letters of recommenda- 
tion can be made responsible for it later. 

The American subjects interpret the text 
quite uniformly as dealing with a recom- 
mendation for a job, and the postulated 
shortcomings of the requester as concerning 
his competence and his personality charac- 
teristics. With the Russians this is not the 
only interpretation; in addition to lack of 
competence and personal defects, such as 
drinking, they also think of characteristics 
of the person that would make it particu- 
larly dangerous to recommend him: a 
“wrong” social background; having been 
involved in crime; or having been politi- 
cally suspect. Occasionally they interpret 
the recommendation as vouching for the 
friend’s political reliability, or assume that 
the letter will go to the Party or the Kom- 
somol, 

In view of these dangers and liabilities, 
and also because in the Soviet Union every- 
“official”’ institutional 
act, it is not customary for individuals to 


thing has to be an 


write letters of recommendation in other 
than official capacity. Four respondents 
make this statement explicitly, and several 
others indicate in their discussions that the 
situation described in the episode is not in 
tune with everyday Soviet life. 

Truthfully speaking, such written recommenda- 
tions with us are... . Well, when a man leaves 


[a job] he could ask a director for it, an employee, 
but not a friend. 


This example is too democratic: in the Soviet 
Union letters of recommendation were not written 
by private citizens, If anyone ever wrote one, it 


was only if he was sure of his own position, and of 
his pal’s; generally, however, this was avoided. 
If one was impelled to risk a recom- 
mendation, three subjects state, one would 
prefer to do it by word of mouth rather 
than in the form of a document that may 
subsequently be held against you. 
first of all he wouldn’t write 
at all, maybe only to a good acquaintance of 


his.... And there wouldn’t be letters there-—a 
telephone call 


The Soviet man 


but God forbid to have anything put on 


paper there are telephones for that purpose. 


In apparent contradiction to this pre- 
vailing reluctance to assume responsibility 
even for a legitimate recommendation, sev- 
eral subjects indicate that recommenda- 
tions, or other necessary help, could be 
obtained by way of the ubiquitous “‘blat” 
(Soviet slang expression meaning illicit 
transactions of any kind based on personal 
connections or bribery). The main motiva- 
tion for writing the letter in this case 
would be the expectation that if one does 
something for another, he may reciprocate 
in kind should it be necessary. Because of 
the endless obstacles put in everybody’s 
path by the difficult life conditions and by 
the complex official regulations and de- 
mands, people must depend heavily on a 
network of informal contacts for getting 
things done. The lying involved in this 
mutual help is felt as being unavoidable 
and not reprehensible. 

In the Soviet Union there was a real trade in 
such letters of recommendation, Maybe they were 
not too close friends, but you could tell him what 
he must mention in the letter. Of course, this is 


based on mutual support. Mutual support prob- 


ably exists everywhere 

In our conditions there is nothing shameful in 
lying—everyone does it 

Writing letters of recommendation by 
way of “mutual support” was actually 
mentioned only by two subjects; there were 
8 more mentions of “blat” and of down- 
right bribery, but these usually referred to 
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some other transactions, such as obtaining 
necessary documents, or else they were 
general statements on the prevalence of 
“*blat.”’ 

_., When we were thrown out of our home, I 
went to a person I know, to the secretary of the 
village council, and got a certificate, for which I 
paid, that the council had nothing against my 
leaving this place. He had no juridicial right to do 


that . . . but such a certificate was required every- 
where, 


... his first thought would be: in what way 
could he be helpful to me? Based on this considera- 


tion, he is going to call up and ask to hire his 
friend. 


In the Soviet Union the man is OK if he brings 
with him a “‘half-liter”’ (of vodka): everything can 
be done with it, but without it everything is com- 
plicated. 


He promises and then fails to do it. In this case 
we must bribe. When a man is in a restaurant, for 
instance, and is in high spirits, he may write a 
letter for a person who doesn’t deserve it at all. 

Even though only a few among the ref- 
erences to “blat” were given as actual solu- 
tions to the problem posed by the episode, 
it is significant that the situation presented 
in it evoked these associations so frequently 
in the Russian subjects. The American sub- 
jects no more thought of bribery in con- 
nection with this episode than they thought 
of the danger of reprisals, which was the 
prevalent concern of the Russians. The 
Russians themselves were aware of the 
idiosyncratic nature of their interpretation, 
and several of them pointed out that the 
whole context of the situation would be 
different outside of the Soviet Union and 
would arouse a very different set of mo- 
tives in the actor. 


B. Motivational Analysis 


Motivationally, this episode represents 
the situation of a real internal conflict. The 
question about what the hero will do be- 
comes a question about the set of motives, 
or values, that will determine his choice of 
a course of action. On the face of it there 


are two or three main values involved in 
the choice: helping the friend on the one 
side, being truthful, or doing justice to the 
job or to the prospective employer on the 
other. However, many other personal 
motives may be involved in the choice, 
particularly for the Russian group who 
perceive the responsibility involved in 
recommending a friend as fraught with po- 
tential danger. 

We shall approach the problem of mo- 
tivation mainly through a detailed analy- 
sis of predicted and/or proposed actions. 
Although there are only two major alter- 
natives in the situation—fulfilling or not 
fulfilling the request of the friend—the 
conflict experienced by the subjects leads 
them to invent many specific variations 
and compromise solutions. We have listed 
no less than 12 different proposed actions 
or part-actions, the Russians making 86 
and the Americans 75 single comments in 
these categories. This richness of specific 
solutions, many of which bear distinct ear- 
marks of their motivational origin, makes 
it possible to utilize the descriptions of be- 
havior for a motivational analysis in a 
somewhat more adequate way than it 
could be done in Episode 1, particularly 
because in this case the descriptions are 
richly supplied with evaluations. In listing 
all solutions mentioned by the subjects— 
which for the Russians often include both 
actions appropriate in the Soviet Union 
and outside it—we have noted all those 
that were personally approved by the sub- 
ject. We have also tried to decide with 
which of all mentioned solutions he identi- 
fied himself most, marking it as the main, 
personally preferred, solution. Instead of 
giving the listing of frequencies in all 12 
categories of predicted actions, we shall 
present them in larger groupings. In Table 
8 the solutions are grouped largely in terms 
of degrees to which the friend’s request is 
being rejected or fulfilled. The first column 
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TABLE 8 


PrepIcTep ACTIONS OF FRIEND 


Actions of Friend 





Number of Comments 


Russians 


Americans 
1. Open refusal 42 (49%) [28] 41 (55%) [30] 
2. Covert rejection ir (13%) [6] 7 (9%) {3l 
3. Partial fulfillment (9%) [7] 7 (9%) Is) 
4. Complete fulfillment 25 (29%) [7] 20 (27%) [ro] 
Total 86 (100%) 75 (100%) 


refers to all solutions mentioned, the third, 
bracketed one, to the main, preferred solu- 
tions. The discussion below is based mainly 
on the data on all solutions. 

The two groups do not differ in the ex- 
tent to which they fulfill the friend’s re- 
quest for a recommendation, both reject- 
ing it in approximately two-thirds of the 
cases. They do not differ much either in the 
degree of frankness with which they do it. 
(In category 2, nine Russians and three 
Americans mention the possibility of writ- 
ing a truthful unfavorable recommenda- 
tion, presumably not disclosing the content 
to the friend; four Americans and two 
Russians mention not writing at all and 
lying to the friend about it.) However, the 
difference in personal acceptance of these 
two methods by the subjects is much more 
pronounced. Of the instances of frank re- 
fusal mentioned by the Americans, 88 per 
cent are approved by them, while only 71 
per cent are approved by the Russians; the 
covert rejection of the request is approved 
by the Russians in 55 per cent of the cases, 
by the Americans never. 

There are no differences between the 
two groups in the attitudes toward the par- 
tial and the complete fulfillment of the 
friend’s request. The first (category 3) 
covers cases of noncommittal writing and 
cases of writing truthfully, showing the 
letter to the friend and explaining the 
qualifications, this latter course of action 
being predominantly approved by the sub- 


jects in both groups. The second (category 
4) consists in writing falsely or mildly, 
against one’s convictions; of the instances 
mentioned less than half (about 45 per 
cent) are approved in both groups. 

The data in Table 9 indicate a high de- 
gree of similarity between the two groups 
in terms of both total and main solutions, 
but we have no certainty that the motives 
underlying the preferences are identical for 
both. In an attempt to bring out some 
possible differences more clearly, we have 
regrouped the data on the total solutions 
in two different ways. In the first grouping 
we brought together all specific solutions 
that involved lying and indirection either 
toward the employer or toward the friend. 
Besides the category of “covert rejection” 
and “fulfills request completely” this in- 
cludes some subcategories in the other two 


rABLE 9 


REASONS FOR Proposed ACTIONS 


Number of Subjects 
Reasons — -—— - 
Russian American 


1. Friendship, sympathy 


for the person 3 (6%) o (18%) 
2. Honesty as a code of 

behavior go (18%) 21 (41%) 
3. Self-protection, fear of 

reprisal 20 (40%) 8& (16%) 
4. Other motives; or sev- 

eral motives given 

equal weight, or mo- 

tives not clear 19 (36%) 13 (25%) 

Total s1 (100%) 


st (100%) 
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groups, such as giving excuses for refusal, 
or for not having written the letter yet, as 
well as writing a noncommittal vague let- 
ter. In the Russian data 50 per cent of the 
items fall into this category, and 42 per 
cent of them are approved by the subject; 
in the American data 38 per cent of all re- 
marks involve lying or indirection, and 
34 per cent of this number are approved. 
The Russians clearly are more ready than 
are the Americans to violate truth in this 
situation, both vis-a-vis the employer and 
the friend, and they also condone these 
tactics more frequently. 

In a different grouping we have added 
up all those solutions that involved giving 
some measure of help to the friend. This 
includes, besides the cases of fulfilling the 
request and of showing the letter to him, 
with explanations, cases of refusal to write 
accompanied by an offer of help in some 
other form, e.g., helping the friend to over- 
come his deficiencies, or to find a more ap- 
propriate job. In the Russian data 43 per 
cent of the total responses fall into this 
category, in the American, 32 per cent; in 
this case the evaluation of this course of 
action does not show the same difference, 
as the Americans approve of the helpful 
actions even more than do the Russians 
(in 58 per cent and in 51 per cent of the 
instances given). In any case, the Russians 
are shown as favoring help to the friend 
slightly more often than the Americans. 

So far, our discussions have been based 
on the total solutions proposed, or on the 
personally preferred ones, and these data 
yielded only minor differences between the 
two groups. If from the Russian data we 
select whenever possible the solutions 
placed in the Soviet context, and classify all 
items in terms of main reason given (or im- 
plied) to justify the proposed actions we 
obtain a very different picture. 

The decision made within the Soviet 
framework is very often determined by 





self-protective motives. In this situation 
neither the wish to help the friend nor the 
wish to maintain one’s integrity can obtain 
primacy. Quite frequently the problem for 
the person that of deciding 
whether it is more dangerous to assume re- 


becomes 


sponsibility for recommendation or to risk 
retaliation, or at least loss of potential sup- 
port of the same kind from the requester. 
For the Americans the conflict is that be- 
tween honesty and friendship, or the wish 
not to alienate friends. On the ideological 
level it is solved by them fairly uniformly 
in favor of integrity—it is the accepted and 
approved solution. The subjects state sim- 
ply that they would not write against their 
as one of them said: 
. and if this means a beautiful friend- 
ship gone, then it is a beautiful friendship 
gone.’ This ideological solution does not 


convictions, and, 


“ 


take care of the conflict completely, or in 
all cases: this is indicated by a high per- 
centage (25 per cent) of cases of unclear 
ambivalent motivation; by the fact that the 
distribution of the preferred solutions does 
not differ too much from those in the Rus- 
sian group, containing a fairly high propor- 
tion of compliance and of compromise 
solutions (Table 8); and also by a con- 
siderable anticipation of disruption in rela- 
tionship with the friend. But on the ideo- 
logical level, at least, obligation to friends 
clearly loses out to the value of personal 
integrity. 

The Russian subjects themselves realize 
that the conflict has a different personal 
meaning within the Soviet and the Western 
setup; four subjects comment on it ex- 
plicitly. One of them points to the high 
valuation of honesty in the West, at the 
same time rejecting it as nongenuine. 

A Western European docs not want to lie to 


anyone —he is middle-class honest—he is simply 


silent. He has no courage to refuse entirely, to turn 
first of 
or would write as he 
{to lie] would be dangerous. 


his friend into his enemy. The Soviet man 
all he would not write at all 
thinks 
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The three other subjects, talking less 
about the Western Europeans than about 
the Western conditions, specify the conflict 
as being that between friendship and duty, 
but predict that friendship will win. 

Friendship is going to prevail over the feelings 
of duty. Here there is a struggle between friend- 
ship and duty. Over there [in the Soviet Union] it 
does not exist—a friend does not write letters of 


recommendation. Here I could always help a 
buddy. 


In this last quotation the subject actually 
gives no evidence of fully appreciating the 
conflict between integrity and friendship, 
assuming that, with the external threat re- 
moved, he would naturally recommend the 
friend. 

In summary, in this episode, as in Epi- 
sode 1, the presence of the external threat 
in the Soviet situation made the compari- 
the basic of two 
groups quite difficult, particularly because 
the Russians often rejected the situation as 
unrealistic or conceived of it as having 
specifically political implications. Within 
the Soviet interpretation the main motive 
aroused in the Russians was that of self- 
protection against dangers much graver 
than the mild endangering of the actors’ 
standing and reputation that was oc- 
casionally anticipated by the Americans. 


son between motives 


There are some indications in the ma- 
terial—though insufficient for basing con- 
clusions on them—that in a situation free 
from threat the Russians would place less 
emphasis on the value of personal honesty 
which was predominant with the Ameri- 
cans, and more emphasis on helping 
friends, both in their actual motivation and 
on the levei of ideology. 


Episode 4 


A certain man feels that people are talking 
about him behind his back: it happened a few 
times that when he entered the room people 
stopped talking, or seemed to change the topic of 
conversation. And now, once again, as he ap- 
proaches a group of acquaintances, the conversa- 


tion seems suddenly to stop. What will this man do 
in this situation and why? 


A. Unique Aspects of the Soviet Situation 


This episode proved a powerful stimulus 
for arousing memories of situations leading 
to fear and foreboding in the Soviet Union. 
In contrast to the Americans who saw the 
situation as harmless, even if unpleasant, 
23 of the Russian subjects (making a total 
of 37 remarks) felt it to signify some grave 
potential danger for the hero, Of the spe- 
cific interpretations of this danger that of 
having been made politically suspect is 
mentioned most frequently (11 times), The 
group’s falling silent is usually interpreted 
as either stopping a conversation about the 
impending reprisals against the actor, or 
else as an avoidance of his company which 
could make them suspect, too. 

He will pack his things and leave tomorrow! If 
I am not a party member and the conversation 
stops when I am present, then, even if I am not 
mixed up in anything, the fact alone that I am not 
of proletarian origin makes me jittery. I will think 


that somebody must have started a rumor about 
me 


A few subjects specify the possible origin of 
the threat as lying in some actual error or 
misdeed committed by the actor, not a 
political act in itself, but one that could be 
so interpreted, such as a quarrel with a 
superior or an error in work, 

if he has 
and his comrades know that 
he is under investigation for it, but don’t tell him 
so. This is how I analyze it for the Soviet Union 


over there for a damaged lathe it is prison for 
sabotage. 


If he had made a mistake in industry 
damaged his lathe 


More often (5 times) if the situation is 
not specified as that of the actor’s being 
made politically suspect, it is simply de- 
scribed as involving a danger of reprisal, 
without specification of cause, 

In the Soviet Union he would be silent, he 


would be afraid and would wait to be arrested. 
It’s a typical story before an arrest. 


Of all the episodes this is the one that 
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brings forth the mention of the NKVD 
(secret police) and of its agents and in- 
formers most frequently (17 times). This 
mention frequently forms a part of the pic- 
ture of the impending danger; or else it is 
embedded in a general discussion of the 
prevailing atmosphere of insecurity and of 
general mistrust. 

Each one of us feels: if people are talking, the 
talk is about me. If someone looks at you, you 
think the same. One has to be afraid; NK VD will 
come, each one thinks that they came for him 

In all of the examples given so far the 
subject interpreted the situation as indicat- 
ing a danger for the actor of the episode, 
the man who observed that conversations 
stopped in his presence. This, however, 
was not always the case. The episode 
evoked memories of many situations when 
a group of people would fall silent at the 
approach of a superior, or of a party mem- 
ber, or of somebody whom they suspected 
of being an NKVD agent. The subjects 
mentioned groups of soldiers who were for- 
bidden to congregate for talks, and would 
stop conversation at the approach of an 


officer or a political commissar; groups of 


employees engaged in telling anti-Soviet 
jokes and stopping at the approach of the 
boss; or a family group avoiding to express 
their real opinions in the presence of the 
one member of the family who belonged to 
the Party. 

We used to change the topic right away [in the 
presence of my communist brother], The other 


brothers despised him; even in the presence of his 
children we did not speak openly. 


This person would be full of suspicions and fears 
He would try to find out the causes. He ought to 
know what the causes might be; either he is a 
Seksot (secret agent), or he is not a Scksot. 

This reversal of roles, which makes the 
individual actor into a persecutor and the 
conversing group into the potential victim, 
occurred sufficiently frequently in the Rus- 
sian group to be taken into consideration 
ir: interpreting the psychological results, 


particularly as no comparable recentering 
of the situation ever occurred in the Ameri- 
can group. In the Russian group this re- 
centering is facilitated by the fact that fear 
of denouncers constitutes a widespread 
reason for reticence the Soviet 
people; as the first quotation given in pre- 
senting this episode indicates, a Party 
member may expect people to stop their 
talk in his presence. 


among 


B. Motivational Analysis 


The basic difference in the interpreta- 
tion of this ambiguous situation is that of 
seeing the occurrence described (the con- 
versation and its stopping) either as being 
irrelevant to the actor, and a matter of in- 
difference to him, or as having persona! 
reference to him, and evoking his concern. 
The reference is practically always as- 
sumed by the subjects to be negative or at 
least to have some negative aspects. There 
were very few instances of positive refer- 
ence, as when the subject assumed, e.g., 
that the group changed the topic of con- 
versation, knowing that what they had 
been talking about would bore the new 
arrival. Instances of this kind were classi- 
fied under the category “Situation irrele- 
vant” because in their emotional implica- 
tions they are closer to it than to the al- 
ternative one 

The Russians totaled g1 interpretative 
remarks, the Americans 67. Counting all 
interpretations, regardless of the weight 
given by the subject to each, 27 per cent of 
the Russian and 37 per cent of the Ameri- 
can comments fall into the category situa- 
tion irrelevant. If one takes only the main 
interpretations, the conception of the situa- 
tion as irrelevant or harmless for the actor 
predominates in the responses of 27 per 
cent of the Russian and of 42 per cent of 
the American subjects. Thus, the Russians 
relatively more frequedtly than the Ameri- 
cans see the event as relevant to the actor. 
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We note, however, that exactly the same 
number (25) of subjects in each group con- 
ceive at least of the possibility of the situa- 
tion having no reference to the actor, even 
though it is not always the “winning”’ in- 
terpretation. If the suspicious attitude of 
the Russians had been deeply ingrained 
and all-pervasive, one would expect it to 
lead to a more exclusive dominance of the 
ideas of self-reference. Several subjects 
make a distinction between the interpreta- 
tion of the situation in the Soviet Union 
and outside of it, indicating clearly that 
the attitude of mistrust is not pervasive 
with them. 


Here if I don’t understand what they say I ask 
them to repeat it, to tell me what the boss has 
said, They are probably talking about the work. 
(And if they keep silent?) I would not think any- 
thing or do anything: let them keep their secrets, 
they do not concern me. 


Within the category situation irrelevant 
there are some qualitative differences in 
the answers of the two groups. The Ameri- 
cans more frequently than the Russians 
make use of the formulation in the episode 
that permits one to consider the situation 
not as a fact, but as a product of the actor’s 
imagination (“‘A certain man feels that 
...’). When they do that, they usually 
do not identify with the actor, but pass 
judgment on him as an insecure person 
who has a persecution complex (8 times). 
They use technical terms, such as paranoia, 
and predict that the actor will soon land in 
a psychiatrist’s office. The Russians rarely 
question the actor’s observation as such; 
rather they feel that the meaning of the 
observed occurrence 


may be irrelevant, 


harmless, or even positive. They place 
themselves more in the actor’s situation 
and consider various possible interpreta- 
tions, including that of irrelevance: the 
change of topic may have been a coinci- 
dence, or they may have discussed their 
private affairs. A technical term (persecu- 


tion mania) was used by only one subject, 
who was also the only one who passed 
judgment on the actor as being abnormal. 
A few others gave explanation in terms of 
psychological mechanisms, two of which 
approached the concept of abnormality, 
but none of which revealed a loss of sym- 
pathetic identification with the actor. 

I might think: perhaps it just seemed that way, 


perhaps it is just my imagination. There is that in- 
creased sensitivity that makes elephants out of flies 


Actually the conversation may be about some- 
thing else, but you just get this feeling because you 
are always afraid 


Such thoughts may arise if his relationships with 
people are not very good, or if he is morbidly 
afraid that he himself is not good enough 


You would be full of fear and trepidation (and 
try to resign from the job and then might 
find out that the conversation was about a plan to 
give you a premium 


is a tragedy 


I am laughing now, but this 


Such remarks indicate that the subjects 


have some insight into the mechanisms 
producing mistrust and misinterpretation 
within themselves. On the other hand, 
those of the American responses in which 
the subject dissociates himself from the 
actor by glibly declaring him to be para- 
noid intellectual 


knowledge. The subject actually produces 


may involve merely 
two interpretations of the situation, ascrib- 
ing ideas of reference to the actor and ob- 
jectivity to himself. Such treatment of the 
situation is made possible by the presence 
of psychological sophistication which the 
Russians are lacking, but on occasions this 
intellectual insight may be used to disguise 
one’s own tendencies towards mistrusting 
Some of the responses 
seem to fall into this latter category; this 


others. American 
serves to qualify our finding that the 
Americans show less suspiciousness in in- 
terpretation of this episode. 

The category situation has personal refer- 
ence was subdivided into two, depending on 
whether the situation was seen in terms of 
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threat and danger, or in terms of guilt. These 
interpretations are not mutually exclusive 
and may even presuppose each other, as 
when the threat perceived is that of punish- 
ment for guilt or criticism for an offense. 
Usually, however, one of the two aspects is 
stressed more than the other. When both 
were mentioned we listed both, marking 
the predominant one as such, whenever 
possible. Considering all comments (Rus- 
sian 66, American 42) we find the same 
even distribution over the two subcate- 
gories in both groups (Russian: threat 34, 
guilt 32; American: threat 22, guilt 20). 
In terms of main interpretations the con- 
cern with threat predominates in both 
groups over that with guilt, the ratio being 
3:2 for the Russians, 4:3 for the Ameri- 
cans, 

Neither “threat” nor “guilt” have the 
same content in the two groups, however. 
Practically all the American responses in 
the threat category imply that the people 
were saying something unfavorable about 
the actor: gossiping, criticizing, or ridicul- 
ing him; or that—disliking him—they did 
not want him to join the group. Their 
talk usually was not assumed to lead to any 
bad consequences for the actor beyond a 
mere knowledge or suspicion on his part 
that he was criticized or disliked. The sub- 
jects depicted the actor as being worried, 
concerned, and uneasy, but not as afraid. 
Of the Russian responses in this category at 
least one-fourth referred to some grave 
danger, usually emanating not from the 
group, but from “‘above,” of which the be- 
havior of the group was merely a symptom. 
The emotional response of the actor, as de- 
scribed by the Russians, varied from worry 
and uneasiness through intense fearful con- 
cern to downright panic. 

Within the category of guilt, the Russians 
most frequently thought of the possibility 
of betrayal of friends, of the actor being an 
agent who had denounced, or intended to 


denounce others (13 times). Less often they 
evidenced concern with guilt either by 
speaking of the actor’s being innocent (8 
times), or by assigning to him some minor 
guilt or offense (9 times). The Americans, 
if they became at ail specific, gave practi- 
cally all their responses in this last sub- 
category of minor offenses (16 times out of 
20). However, even within this common 
category there were some qualitative dif- 
ferences in the responses of the two groups. 
The Russians assumed that, knowingly or 
not, the actor has not treated his friends 
their dis- 
pleasure, e.g., by not having consulted the 


fairly; he may have aroused 
co-workers about the division of work, or 
by not having paid for his round of drinks. 
The Americans quite often seemed to feel 
that the postulated rejection by the group 
referred not to a particular act of the per- 
son involved, but was caused by some per- 
sonal characteristic of his. They made 
several half-jocular references to B.O., and 
often implied that some personal short- 
coming was involved, without specifying 
its nature. These responses seem to reflect 
general feelings of personal inferiority more 
than any focalized concern with some spe- 
cific guilt. 

We mentioned before that the Russians 
at times identified with the group rather 
the giving, ¢.g., 
examples from personal experience that 


than with individual, 
applied to the position of the group and 
not to that of the actor. We related this 
phenomenon to the ‘subjects’ past experi- 
ence, when, as members of a group, they 
may have avoided: talking in front of a 
superior, or a Party member. However, 
the reversal—which never occurred in the 
American group—might also be an expres- 
sion of the Russian subjects’ tendency to 
distribute their empathy, and of their feel- 
ing of belonginess with the group of friends. 
This latter feeling was explicitly expressed 
by the Russians when they occasionally 
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voiced the opinion that the actor should 
and would try to solve the situation if the 
people involved were his close friends or 
buddies, and that he need not be greatly 
concerned if they are mere acquaintances. 

We now turn to a discussion of the 
proposed or predicted actions. The same 
number of comments about possible solu- 
tions was made by the two groups (70 and 


69), indicating a comparable degree of 


with the situation. The 
number of subjects (20) in each group 
either advocated that the 


nothing, or predicted this course as a real 


concern Same 


subject do 


possibility; they saw it either as a logical 
consequence of his unconcern, or felt that 
there was nothing he could profitably do in 
the situation. In the case of the Russians, 
the actor who felt that there was nothing to 


do was often described as living in a state of 


great tension and fear. In both groups 
about the same number of comments (10 
and g) can be considered as expressing a 
retaliatory intent. In most cases the retalia- 
tion consists in the man’s rejecting his 
friends in return; in the case of the Rus- 
sians this category also includes some in- 
stances of drastic retaliatory action, as 
when the actor denounces the group as 
suspicious, or—in the role of a superior 
bawls out those whom he caught talking 
about him in a derogatory fashion. How- 
ever, hardly any subject in either group 
makes his main prediction or recommenda- 
tion in terms of retaliation. A small, ex- 
clusively Russian category is that of trying 
to escape the anticipated danger, either 
bodily or by seeking protection (6 com- 
ments). The frightened actor packs and 
leaves in order to avoid arrest; or else he 
may try to bribe minor officials in the hope 
to escape prosecution. 

The bulk of the comments (67 per cent 
in each group) is concerned with the 
clarification of the situation. Three-fourths 
of the subjects in each group refer ex- 


plicitly to the wish and possibility to find 
out what it is all about; 35 Russians and 28 
the 


actor’s first and major concern. ‘Two main 


Americans make the “finding out” 


obtaining information 


the 


methods of were 


mentioned: direct and the indirect. 
The direct one consists in asking the group 
immediately and directly to tell what the 
talk was about, or why it was stopped, the 
actor openly expressing his feeling that 
they might have talked about him. In 
another variant he asks them why they are 
displeased or mistrustful of him. In the 
indirect approach the actor avoids facing 
the group with the question; most fre- 
quently he seeks out later some member of 
the group with whom he is on friendly 
terms and asks him for information, Oc- 
casionally he proposes to eavesdrop, or to 
use some other roundabout method, Of the 
total of 47 Russian comments in the “‘find- 
ing out” category 27 (or 57 per cent) pro- 
pose to use the direct approach; of the 44 
American comments only 17 (39 per cent) 
fall into this subdivision; the difference is 
even more pronounced if one considers 
only the main predictions or proposals (60 
per cent and 32 per cent). This is a rather 
unexpected finding in view of the fact that 
the Russian material contains instances of 
major guilt of the actor in relation to the 
group, and also in view of the Russians’ 
condoning of lying and indirection that 
was demonstrated in Episode 3. Occasion- 
ally the subjects assign the direct approach 
to normal conditions, the indirect one to 
the life in the Soviet Union, where they 
would not dare to approach the problem 
directly. 

The last category of proposed action per- 
tains to settling the difficulty. This is spoken of 
by the Americans more frequently than by 
the Russians (16 and 160 comments, 6 and 
4 of them being main solutions), and the 
specific methods of settling the difficulty 


show a difference between the two groups, 
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The Russians usually settle it by letting the 
actor find out the cause of the trouble and 
then, if the fault is his, make amends or ask 
for forgiveness. The Americans very fre- 
quently feel that the actor can correct the 
situation by examining himself and then 
trying to correct the shortcomings he dis- 
covers; occasionally they make it clear 
that the actor need not try to verify his 
findings by talking to others, that self-im- 
provement is his own project from begin- 
ning to end. This course is hardly ever 
recommended by the Russians. This differ- 
ence in the method of settling the problem 
is probably related to the difference show 
by the two groups in their conception of 
the actor’s guilt. The Russians, who assume 
that guilt has been incurred in relation to 
others, let the actor settle it through an 
interpersonal action; the Americans, who 
think in terms of some personal inade- 
quacy causing the others’ displeasure, em- 
bark on a more autonomous program of 
self-improvement. 

In summary, in the interpretation of this 
ambiguous situation the Russians were 
more apt than the Americans to project 
into it personal negative meanings. How- 
ever, in view of the fact that within the 
Soviet frame of reference the situation de- 
scribed had very threatening connotations 
and aroused memories of intense fear, the 
difference between the two groups did not 
appear large enough to indicate any differ- 
ences in basic emotional attitudes. While 
the Russians more readily read threatening 
meanings into the situation, they also 
seemed to have some measure of insight 
into their own feelings as a factor in this 
interpretation; the Americans, though 
more objective, gave more evidence of 
denying their own feeling of distrust, of 
isolating them by intellectualization. 

The two groups did not differ in the rela- 
tive amount of extrapunitive and intra- 
punitive attitudes, as evidenced by similar 


distribution of concern with external threat 
and with own guilt. They showed, how- 
ever, some qualitative difference in both 
areas. The Russians were either concerned 
with a threat to their safety, or with dis- 
ruption of their relationship to a particular 
group (friends or co-workers) with whom 
they felt identified; they conceived of the 
individual’s guilt as consisting in betrayal 
of friends or unfairness to them, and 
they proposed to resiore the relationship 
through clarifying the situation with them 
and making amends; they showed a defi- 
nite preference for approaching the group 
directly and bringing the problem into the 
open. The Americans seemed to show a 
more diffuse concern about public opinion 
as such, about being disliked because of 
some objectionable personal qualities. In 
secking clarification they advocated ap- 
than the 
group, or even proposed to discover and 


proaching individuals rather 
correct the difficulty without any help from 
others, through the autonomous process of 


self-searching and self-improvement. 


Ep sode 5 


In a factory where a certain man works all 


workers are dissatisfied because of an increase in 


the required rate of production and decide to or- 
ganize a slow-down; but in order for it to be suc- 
cessful all workers must take part in it. This one 
man, however, feels that this complaint is not justi- 
fied, that the required rate is not too high, His 
friends ask him to join them. What will the man 
do, and why? 


A. Unique Aspects of the Soviet Situation 


This episode produced the highest num- 
ber of comments on the Soviet scene: 75 re- 
marks, made by 36 subjects. The situation 
depicted was quite uniformly declared by 
the subjects to be out of the realm of re- 
ality; they felt that it was impossible for the 
workers in a Soviet plant to get together 
The main 
reason for this is the severe punishment that 


and organize a slow-down, 


the charge of sabotage would lead to; 21 
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subjects made this statement explicitly. 
Spying and denouncing was mentioned in 
this connection 13 times; in half of the in- 
stances it was ascribed to the NK VD, and 
almost as frequently it was talked about in 
general terms; two subjects, however, con- 
ceived of the possibility of one worker de- 
nouncing the others. 

In the Soviet Union this man may even think 


that he is being tested by the stool-pigeons, and, in 
self-preservation, he will denounce them, 


This particular interpretation serves to 
emphasize both how fantastic such a re- 
quest would appear to a Soviet worker, and 
how readily anything may be interpreted 
as a trap set by the secret police to get 
something on the person. More frequently, 
the individual worker who does not share 
the position of the group is seen as a Stak- 
hanovite, rather than a denouncer; there 
were 15 comments on Stakhanovites, who 
were usually discussed as careerists and up- 
starts, lacking in feeling for their fellow- 
workers. 

There was always a question in my mind, where 


do these Stakhanovites, these 
from... 


upstarts come 


If he has found a way to push himself forward, 
he will not miss making use of it, and the govern- 


ment system defends him-——he is in no danger 


He was looked upon as an upstart, he was 
abused directly and behind his back, but in ou 
conditions nothing could be done to him. 


Stakhanovites were often mentioned in 
connection with the second reason given 
for the opinion that the situation is an im- 
possible one in a Soviet plant: namely the 
immovability of the work norm. The Stak- 
hanovites are scen as setting the norm (8 


comments) and, once set, the norms will 


not be lowered because of the workers’ pro- 


test. 


When a norm is given the workers do not discuss 
whether it is possible to fulfill it or not, but only by 
what means it can be fulfilled. 


It is impossible to lower the norm; it is set be- 
forehand; you can only shorten the time. 
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Of 10 subjects who discussed the prob- 
lem of changing the work norm 8 felt that 
any attempt on the part of the workers to 
lower the norm is doomed to failure, quite 
apart from the question of methods they 
can use; two subjects felt that it is not 
basically impossible to lower the norm, al- 
though not with the method proposed. 

The workers have no right to organize a slow- 
down, and they will not do it. If the norm is too 
high, and if everyone will say so, a commission 
will check on it 
the norm. 


make a computation and lower 


Almost all of the discussions imply that 
work situation is a matter between worker 
and State. In addition a few subjects (7) 
make this statement explicitly. Some of 
them describe the government propaganda 
to this effect which utilizes, e.g., the danger 
of encirclement by foreign powers as an 
incentive for raising production; or they 
stress the necessity for the worker to con- 
sider the interest of the people as it might 
be affected by a strike. One subject feels 
that the 


mined, in all circumstances, by the nature 


workers’ actions will be deter- 
of his feelings towards the government. 
This is an unusual statement, in that it 
postulates more freedom for the worker to 
act on his feelings and beliefs than in the 
opinion of the majority would be com- 
patible with his safety. The quotation 
given below is much more typical of the 
reaction of the Russian group to the situa- 
tion of this episode. 

A situation like this could not oceur in the 
Soviet production. You cannot do this, They will 
never talk about that. Everybody would be ac- 
cused of sabotage, everybody would be brought to 


trial and shot. Even the thought of getting to- 
gether would be impossible over there 


B. Motivational Analysis 


This episode depicts a clear-cut conflict 


between an individual and a group of 


which he is a member. Although the Rus- 
sians often rejected the specific content of 
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the story as impossible in the Soviet Union, 
they nevertheless showed a strong involve- 
ment in the topic, This is reflected in their 
scores on “total empathy,” which take into 
account the degrees of empathy with each 
of the two parties. 

The category “empathy strong”’ includes 
all those subjects who empathize fully with 
both parties, and those empathizing fully 
with one, minimally with the other; 24 
Russians and 12 Americans fall into this 
category. “Medium” refers to cases of 
empathizing fully with one actor only, or 
minimally with both (19 Russians, 33 
Americans); empathy is “weak” in those 
who empathize with neither, or minimally 
with one only (7 Russians, 5 Americans). 
Thus the Russians’ total empathy with the 
actors of this episode is stronger than that 
of the Americans. the 
“medium” and “weak” categories into 


If one combines 


one, the difference between the groups is 
significant at the 5 per cent level. 

Before considering the distribution of 
empathy in both groups, we shall discuss 
the predicted outcomes of the conflict. As the 
Russians often declared the whole situation 
to be unrealistic in the Soviet frame of 
reference, they sometimes refused to pre- 
dict the outcome; in 12 Russian and in 3 
American cases the outcome had to be 
checked off as unclear. In order to evaluate 
the findings on the outcomes we must con- 
sider the differences in the perception by 
the two groups of external sources of power in 
the situation. For the Russians there is only 
one—the regime—which, in the given con- 


flict, is strongly aligned against the group. 
For the Americans there are two: manage- 


ment and the unions, the first seen as a po- 
tential source of support for the worker, the 
second for the group. The unions were 
actually mentioned by the Americans in 
this function more frequently and em- 
phatically than was management. Thus, 
to the extent that the Russians’ discussions 


of the course of conflict are based on the 
Soviet scene (which is not true in all cases), 
the odds are against the group, which does 
not hold for the American perception of the 
On the of these 
constellations alone one would expect the 


situation. basis power 
individual to win more frequently in the 
Russian than in the American predictions. 
The results, however, do not bear out this 
expectation. The predictions of the two 
groups show little difference; both see the 
group as being favored more often than the 
individual (Russians: 27:12; Americans: 
31:17), and the trend is in the direction 
opposite from the expected. 

We must conjecture that, apart from any 
external pressures, the Russians give more 
weight to the group as such, vis-a-vis its 
members, either in terms of power or in 
terms of some differently founded personal 
importance to the individual. We have 
four kinds of data on which this hypothesis 
can be checked and specified: (a) the rela- 
tionship of the categories of “agreement” 
and ‘“‘winning over” used in the description 
of the outcomes, (6) data on the distribu- 
tion of empathy, (c) general evaluation of 
the position of the individual and of the 
group, and (d) the specific motives as- 
cribed to the individual in the situation. 

Although the majority of both Russians 
and Americans predict an outcome in 
favor of the group, there is a pronounced 
difference in their perception of the ways in 
which this outcome will be reached: agree- 
ment predominates in the Russian sample, 
“winning over’ in the American. In general, 
in this episode the ratio of “winning” to 
“agreement” is much higher in the Ameri- 
Russians: 
23:16), which suggests that the Russians 


can data (Americans: 42:6; 
assume the existence of more harmony be- 
tween the actors, 

The Russians show a more even distribu- 
tion of empathy between the actors than do 


the Americans: 25 Russians and 14 Ameri- 
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TABLE 10 
MOTIVES OF THE WORKER FOR RESISTING 
THE Group 


Number of Comments 
Motives - 


Russian American 


Duty, loyalty to pro- 
duction, obedience 10 
. Personal conviction, in- 
tegrity 8 
. Stubbornness, self-will 1 
Lack of feeling for 
others II 
. Self-interest 12 
. Fear of reprisal by au- 
thorities 20 (24%) 
. Futility of the group's 
plan 26 


(11%) 15 (25%) 
(9%) 28 (47% 


(1%) 5 (8% 


70) 
(12%) (10%) 


(13%) (7%) 


/ 


(30%) 


Total 88 (100%) 60 (100%) 


cans empathized both with the worker and 
with the group, while the rest in each 
with with 


neither. This difference is significant at the 


sample empathized one or 
5 per cent level. The majority of the sub- 
jects in both groups empathized with the 
individual worker, who is the main actor of 
the episode, but the Americans did so even 
more frequently than the Russians: 9 Rus- 
sians and only 1 American failed to em- 
the On _ the 
the Russians empathized 
with the group twice as frequently as did 


pathize with individual. 


other hand, 
the Americans (Russians 31, Americans 
15), the difference being significant at the 
1 per cent level. Combining these data 
we see that the Russians émpathized with 
the group only slightly less frequently than 
they did with the individual; among the 
Americans empathy with the individual 
was more than three times as frequent as 
that with the group. 

Turning to evaluation, we find that the 
Russians cite reasons to justify the worker’s 
stand only half as frequently as do the 
Americans (15 Russians, 29 Americans). 
On the other hand, the Russians justify the 
group’s stand almost four times as often as 
the Americans (36 Russians, 8 Americans). 
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The consideration of the relative evalua- 
tion by each subject of the group’s and the 
individual’s position confirms these results: 
31 Russians and 5 Americans consider the 
group to be more in the right than the indi- 
vidual. The Russians also distribute “right- 
ness” more evenly: g Russians and 4 
Americans consider both as having some 
right on their side; of this number 4 Rus- 
both 


equally right. The Russians, in this episode, 


sians and 2 Americans consider 
are also more explicit in their evaluations, 
the 


refrain from evaluation altogether (8 Rus- 


and less frequently than Americans 
sians, 17 Americans). Clearly the described 
situation involves personal values for them 
to which they feel definitely committed. 
The survey of the motives in this episode 
is done most easily by subdividing the 
motives of the individual into those leading 
him to resist and to yield to the group’s 
wishes. The Russians made a total of 148 
comments, the Americans a total of 134. 
We shall give the results in terms of all 
mentions of a given motive, regardless of 
the emphasis placed on it by the subject, 
and point out the motives that were ap- 
proved or disapproved by the subjects. A 
the 
emphatic, motives does not modify the 


separate consideration of primary, 
picture, 

Table ro clearly shows that for the Rus- 
sians the main motives for resisting the 
group are induced by the external threat, 
i.c., they are actually irrelevant to the rela- 
tionship with the group. Of the remaining 
motives more than half are motives of 
which the subjects predominantly disap- 
prove, i.e¢., self-interest and lack of feeling 
for the needs of others (references to Stak- 
hanovites occurred in this context). For the 
Americans the main motive is the self-asser- 
tion of the individual, which is prevalently 
approved as a stand for personal integrity 
in acting honestly, on his own judgment, 
or in exercising his ability to the fullest. 
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TABLE 11 


Motives or THE WorRKER FOR YIELDING 
ro THe GRrouPp 


Number of Comments 
Motives - 
Russian American 
. The majority must de- 
cide 
. Group loyalty, friend- 
ship, sympathy 
. Social pressure, fear of 
isolation, of ill feelings 
. Futility of resisting 
(the power of unions) 15 
. Fear of reprisal by the 
roup 4 (7%) 10 (14%) 
. Self-interest 5 (8%) 11 (15%) 


18 (30%) 7 


24 (40%) 5 


(9%) 
(7%) 
{ 35%) 


9 (15%) 26 


(20%) 


Total 


60 (100%) 74 (100%) 


In totaling all motives, 72 per cent of 
all motives mentioned by the Americans 
for resisting the group fal) into the cate- 
gories (1 and 2) that are ideologically ap- 
proved by them; only 20 per cent of the 
motives mentioned by the Russians fall 
into this group of approved motives. 

The differences in the motives for yield- 
ing to the group (Table 11) are even more 
striking than those for resisting. The bulk 
of the Russian motives (70 per cent) falls 
into the categories expressing identification 
with, or a positive relationship to, the 
group either in a matter-of-fact or in an 
emotional way. The subjects either simply 
point to the majority, for which the matter 
or work norm is important, or talk about 
the position and needs of those group mem- 
bers who cannot achieve the norm, or in a 
few cases simply take over the group’s 
feeling and state that the norms are too 
high, disregarding the individual's posi- 
tion in the episode. The formulations 
chosen by the subjects leave no doubt, in 
the majority of cases, that they thoroughly 
accept these motives, though not many dis- 
cuss them in specifically ideological terms. 
Following are some representative quota- 
tions: 
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He must join. After all it is the majority who are 
asking him. He is the only one who feels that it is 
possible, perhaps the others have no physical ca- 
pacity to stand it 


If it were me I would make a concession to the 
majority of the comrades, out of consideration: 
there are more of them, why not agree. 


If he can’t bring them up to his level] he should 
consent, so that the wage level of the others would 
not be lowered through him alone. 


In normal conditions of course he would yield to 
the will of the workers: the feeling of community 
of comradeship is very strong 
In the American group the majority of 
motives (69 per cent) fall into categories 
(3, 4, 5) that express a negative and un- 
willing dependence on the group: mostly a 
conflictual fear of rejection and isolation, 
and sometimes a downright fear of physical 
retaliation. This is the only tabulation in 
the whole series of the episodes where the 
American group surpasses the Russian in 
the incidence of fear motivation. The atti- 
tude of the Americans to these motives is 
mostly neutral: they are given in descrip- 
tive terms, as explanations rather than as 
justifications of the actor’s decisions. How- 
ever, whenever an evaluation is expressed 
it is clearly a negative one, condemning 
these motives as indicating personal weak- 
ness and lack of integrity. This suggests 
that neutral description may also cover 
negative, or ambivalent and conflicted at- 
titudes. The 
typical of many: 


following quotations are 


. if he feels 
it’s wrong and objects, he won’t do it. The hell of 
it is, under social pressure he probably would. 
It’s an item of one against many. 


It’s a question of human integrity . . 


He does not want to quarrel with his fellow 
workers and he does not want to quarrel with the 
company cither. The other men maybe live dif- 
ferently, think differently, and act differently than 
him, and his relations with them are stressed se- 
verely. .. . He’lleventually go along with them, I 
think . he is not probably strong enough to 
stand on his own feet against them. 


These are the typical and not the most 
extreme expressions of this kind. For the 
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Americans the group seems to be an im- 
personal coercive force on which the actor 
is dependent but of which he is not a real 
part. The Russians may at times ideologi- 
cally glorify “the collective,” but much 
more frequently they seem to think of the 
group in terms of other people to whom 
they are related, whose concerns they 
share, and with whom they can easily 
reach an understanding. In case of dis- 
agreement they do not anticipate as much 
disruption as do the Americans and show 
less concern about the 
quences. (It is interesting to note that those 
of the Russian subjects who received low 
scores on “‘authoritarianism,”’ as measured 
by the California Projective Questions, 
show a identification with the 
group than those scoring high; in the 
American group this relationship is re- 
versed. ) 


anxious conse- 


greater 


In summary, this episode shows the most 
clear-cut the 
groups. The feelings of the Russians about 
the relationship of an individual to the 
group are so clear-cut that they can be 
easily discerned under the distorting in- 


fluence of the specific Soviet conditions. 


differences between two 


They empathize with the group much 
more strongly than do the Americans, and 
in a much more genuine and _ positive 
fashion. The Americans feel the group to 
be a coercive force which impinges on the 
individual and deprives him of his strength 
and integrity: either by threat, or through 
his own fear of isolation and rejection. The 
Americans justify ideologically the indi- 


vidual’s taking a stand against the group, 


while the Russians accept his participation 
in the group both on an emotional and an 
ideological basis. 


SUMMARY AND Discussion 


This study is concerned with styles and 
patterns of interpersonal relations among 
the Russian Displaced Persons, as revealed 
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by the semi-projective technique of discus- 
sion of fictitious interpersonal ‘* Episodes,” 
and by comparison of responses of the 
Russian and of a matched American group. 
The five episodes dealt with situations out- 
side of the family, mostly with those arising 
in the context of work. The spontaneous 
references to the Soviet conditions made by 
the Russian subjects vividly depict the 
everyday life under a totalitarian regime, 
each episode emphasizing a different as- 
pect, in spite of a considerable overlap. The 
one concerning a slow-down (Episode 5) 
reveals the impossibility for the workers to 
organize, or to influence in any way the 
setting of work norms. The one focusing on 
the foreman’s plight (Episode 1) highlights 
prosecution for failure on the job, and 
brings forth descriptions of the processes 
used in the industrial setups to meet diffi- 
culties, with a great emphasis on persuasion 
and allocation of guilt. The incident in- 
volving a worker-foreman conflict (Episode 
2) elicits a description of some positive 
the 


namely the possibility given the workers to 


features of industrial organization, 
have their technical proposals seriously 
studied by experts, by-passing their im- 
mediate superiors; however, the advan- 
tages of a direct line of communication 
upward are outweighed by the tensions and 
disruptions created by their use for com- 
plaining and reporting, and the initiative 
is blunted by the great risks involved in 
taking the responsibility for any innova- 
tions. The dangers of responsibility are the 
central theme of the episode concerned 
with recommending a friend (Episode 3), 
with the necessity of informal and illegal 
ways of doing things forming its comple- 
ment. The theme of the general surveil- 
lance and denouncing go through the dis- 
cussions of all episodes, but the latter is 
particularly highlighted in the incident 
dealing with reticence the person observes 


in his friends (Episode 4). The three “in- 
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dustrial”’ episodes are those most produc- 
tive of comments on Soviet conditions, but 
in all five episodes about every second 
among the Russian subjects sees factors in 
the situation that make it very different 
from that postulated by the Americans. 

If one tries to formulate the central theme 
that emerges from the discussions of the 
Soviet conditions in these 5 episodes, one 
finds it to be the danger for the person 
which arises in a variety of work and life 
situations because these situations are 
viewed by the regime as having a political 
meaning: any private action of an indi- 
vidual, whether deliberate or uninten- 
tional, may be construed as a willful under- 
mining of the regime and as such punished 
severely, 

These repressive fear-producing aspects 
of the Soviet life entered as motivating fac- 
tors into the discussion of all episodes by 
the Russian subjects; the fear and distrust 
they evoked tended to distort or to over- 
shadow the intrinsic interpersonal motiva- 
tion of the actor. In the industrial episodes 
only the minority of the Russian subjects 
found it possible to consider and solve the 
interpersonal conflict without a reference 
to the ever-present third participant: the 
management, or the Party, or the NK VD, 
as representatives of threat and coercion 
emanating from the regime. This was true 
only to a slightly lesser extent for the two 
nonwork situations: the nature of both of 
them was such that the connection with the 
practices of the regime was easily estab- 
lished for the Russians. Within the three 
industrial situations there was some dif- 
ference in the ease with which the regime- 
oriented motivation was separable from the 
interpersonal one in the feelings of the sub- 
ject; it was most easily done when neither 
of the participants had any official au- 
thority (Episode 5), more difficult when 
one of them had authority (Episode 2), and 
almost impossible when the person in 


authority was the only actor in the episode 
(Episode 1). 

If the the 
Soviet factors summarized above may be 


spontaneous relerences to 
taken as valid reflections of reality, we 
must draw the conclusion that outside the 
family, and particularly in work situations, 
few personal interactions are felt to be im- 
mune to influences and threats of the re- 
gime, and that these influences become 
very strong when some of the people in- 
volved in the interaction have some meas- 
ure of official authority. 

Turning to the findings on motivational 
trends, it is interesting that the most clear- 
cut differences between the Russian and 
the American subjects are not the ones that 
can be accounted for by the differences in 
the background of the situation as per- 
ceived by the two groups. These clear-cut 
differences appear in Episode 5 which deals 
with a conflict between an individual 
worker and a group of his equals, a group 
of which he is a part. In this episode prac- 
tically all comparisons of pertinent vari- 
ables yielded differences between the two 
groups that were both statistically signi- 
ficant and added up to a psychologically 
consistent and meaningful picture. The 
majority of the Russians showed a secure 
feeling of relatedness to the group, an apprecia- 
tion of the needs and feeling of others, and 
a high positive valuation of this belonging- 
ness, both emotional and ideological. By 
comparison with the Americans they did 
not show too much feeling of weakness or 
helplessness vis-i-vis the group, or too 
much anxious concern about the loss or 
disruption of relationship, i.e., they seemed 
to have a measure of both self-confidence 
and of confidence in the group. They did 
not experience the yielding to the group as 
a loss of personal freedom, as did the 
Americans. If one were to generalize from 
the findings of this episode, one might say 
that the Russians do not feel compelled, as 
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the Americans are, to defend their indi- 
vidual integrity against the group. The 
dilemma with which the Americans were 
struggling in this episode—whether to keep 
their personal integrity and be isolated, or 
to yield it for the sake of belonging—did 
not loom so large for the Russians. 

Other episodes, particularly those play- 
ing between equals, provide some con- 
firmatory evidence for this generalization. 
In discussing the conflict between personal 
integrity and friendship (Episode 3) the 
Americans made a definitive—if somewhat 
uneasy—choice in favor of integrity; with 
the Russians the situation was blurred by 
the more urgent need for self-protection, 
but there were some indications that in ab- 
sence of threat friendship might more fre- 
quently win over honesty, and possibly 
with less conflict felt than was the case with 


Americans. In the ambiguous situation of 


being excluded from a group’s conversa- 
tion (Episode 4), the Russians, recalling 
their Soviet experience, read personal and 
threatening implications into the situation 
more often than did the Americans; yet 
they gave indications of their feeling of be- 
longingness with the group in occasional 
reversals of identification and in tending to 
see the threat as not emanating from the 
group as such. When they did perceive the 
situation as that of disruption between the 


individual and the group, they were ready 


to assume a minor or even a major guilt 
betrayal—on the individual’s part, but 
they showed less diffuse worry about rejec- 
tion because of personal inacceptability 
than did the Americans. They preferred to 
approach the group as a whole and openly 
in search of clarification and were less in- 
clined than were the Americans to correct 
the situation through self-examination and 
self-improvement carried out in isolation 
from others. 

Indications of the strong relatedness of 
the Russians to their human environment 
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can be gleaned also from episodes that are 
not centered on relationships between 
equals. In the present series of episodes, 
like in the one dealing with family situa- 
tions, the Russians showed a tendency not 
to concentrate their interest as strongly as 
did the Americans on the person of the 
main actor, but also to re-create vividly the 
feelings and motives of other people in- 
volved. This tendency is reflected in their 
greater or more spontaneously expressed 
“total empathy” with the actors, and par- 
ticularly in a 


greater distribution of 


empathy between them. Furthermore, 
whenever the two actors are depicted in 
the episode as being in conflict, the Rus- 
sians distributed the positive and the nega- 
tive evaluations more evenly between them 
than did the Americans. 

One factor in producing this difference 
may be the tendency of the Russians not to 
feel too bound by explicit or implied test 
instructions; they seemed less compelled 
than the Americans to limit their discus- 
that 


stressed in the formulation of the episode 


sion to actor whose position was 
and in the first question of the interviewer. 
This point cannot be proven from our data, 
but this assumption is consistent with the 
experience of all interviewers of the 
Harvard Project, who generally found it 
necessary to devise special methods to keep 
the Russian respondents to the topics they 
attempted to cover. Still, it remains sig- 
nificant that in presumably following their 
own inclinations more freely than did the 
Americans, the Russians did include the 
position of the second actor into the things 
they wanted to talk about; and it remains 
worth while to attempt an explanation of 
this preference in terms of their inter- 
personal attitudes, We propose that the 
wider distribution of empathy may be 
viewed as another expression of the indi- 
vidual’s strong relatedness to others which 


was shown in Episode 5. Not feeling greatly 
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threatened by others, and looking to them 
for positive satisfactions, the person is both 
free and strongly motivated to perceive 
others in their concreteness and individu- 
ality and to respond to them in a variety of 
emotional ways. 

In the special area of attitudes towards 
authority we found less ideological and 
motivational differences between the two 
groups than in the area of interpersonal! 
relationship in general. With regard to ex- 
treme expressions of authoritarian ideol- 
ogy, advocating unquestioning obedience 
to superiors, there was no difference be- 
tween the two groups. Some cf the Russian 
subjects who held such opinions used 
stronger expressions than did the Ameri- 
cans, but their incidence in both groups 
was equally low. In discussing the worker- 
foreman conflict the Americans, while 
showing less interest in the foreman as a 
person, actually tended to justify his stand 
to a greater extent than did the Russians. 
In describing the actions of the superior 
who finds himself on the spot, the Russians 
ascribed to him much more disciplinarian 
behavior than did the Americans, but they 
showed little personal identification with 
these actions, viewing them largely as a re- 
action to the threat from above. As far as 
the evidence from these episodes goes, the 
Russians showed neither a greater idealiza- 
tion of the authority figures nor any per- 
sonal preference for the authoritarian or 
manipulative style of behavior greater 
than that shown by the Americans. 

More pronounced are the differences in 
the feelings and actions of the subordinates 
as perceived by the two groups. Both Rus- 
sians and Americans ascribed to them, in 
about the same measure, feelings expres- 
sive of genuine self-esteem. Yet the Rus- 
sians showed a greater compliance to au- 
thority, which was to a great extent fear 
motivated, and a lack of open personal self- 
assertion and of rebelliousness which the 
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Americans demonstrated in several situa- 
tions. These differences in attitudes did not 
lead to as much difference in behavior and 
predicted outcomes as one might have ex- 
there 


because was some 


ambivalence in the rebelliousness of the 


pected, partly 


Americans. This was particularly striking 
in the episode involving the group, which 
the Americans seemed to experience as a 
threatening and coercive authority, but to 
which they yielded more often than not in 
spite of an inner protest. Nevertheless it 
remains true that the Americans were often 
ready to oppose actual authority openly, 
while the Russians, without internally ac- 
cepting or justifying it to any greater ex- 
tent, tended either to yield to it in fear, or 
to try to find safe ways to go around it. 
We shall not attempt to decide to what 
the 
played by the Russians in the “‘episodes’’ is 


extent stronger fear motivation dis- 
a direct consequence of their different in- 
terpretation of the situation, and to what 
extent it is, or has become, a permanent 
that their 


behavior toward authority. If we assume 


personality factor determines 
the latter, we must expect the Russians to 
be permanently more submissive than the 
Americans in relation to repressive au- 
thority. However, it would not be justified 
to conclude that personally and internally 
they are more involved with the problem 
of authority than are the Americans: both 
the fear-proneness of the Russians and the 
rebelliousness of the Americans may be 
equally considered as signs of such unre- 
solved involvement. On the other hand, 
neither of these characteristics is an indica- 
tion of the specifically authoritarian struc- 
ture of personality: a submission based on 
conscious fear, no more than overt rebel- 
liousness. The data of the episodes do not 
yield any material that would indicate a 
greater incidence of authoritarian charac- 
ter traits in one or in the other national 


group. 
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In evaluating the results of this study, we 
must consider that the material provided 
by the technique of the “episodes” is not 
primarily that of unconscious fantasies and 
of deeply repressed feelings, so that this 
study is not a contribution to the “depth 
psychology” of the Russians. Nor do our 
data provide a sufficient basis for formu- 
lating a hypothetical course of personality 
development among Russians and a con- 
ception of factors that influence it. The 
contribution of this study lies in the de- 
scription of personal interactions and of 
motives underlying them, as perceived and 
evaluated largely by the subjects them- 
selves, i.e., it is a contribution to the de- 
scription, but not te the explanation of the 
genesis of the “Russian personality.”’ 

In conclusion we would like to remind 
the readers that those differences that did 
appear between the two national groups, 
and on which we base our generalizations, 
are matters of degree, and often of slight 
degree. Furthermore, although our data 
are not sufficient to prove it, no differences 
became apparent, in spite of some search- 
ing we did, in such essential personality 
variables as amount of aggression or affec- 
tion, or of extra- and intrapunitiveness. 
These limited findings, based on careful 
comparisons of data obtained in a rela- 


tively well-controlled fashion, might serve 
as an indicator of the degree and number 
of intergroup differences that may be ex- 
pected to emerge in the studies of various 
“national They 
useful antidote against the tendency to 


characters.” may be a 
sketch these patterns in striking and un- 
realistically exaggerated ways. From the 
point of view of practical applications, the 
very of similar 
feelings and attitudes shared by the two na- 


substantial background 
tional groups should in itself be encourag- 
ing: there is no basis for assuming that any 
understanding between the two nations is 
made impossible by some crucial difference 
in the character of the people themselves, 
that would make them into different spe- 
cies. This consideration, however, is not a 
reason for negating or minimizing those 
few real differences that do emerge on this 
background of similarity, for the existence 
of differences as such need not be an ob- 


stacle to mutual understanding. We may 


perhaps draw some encouragement from 
the fact that those differentiating charac- 
teristics of the Russians that have emerged 
most clearly in the present study can func- 
the 
establishment of interpersonal contact, in 
the 


tion to facilitate rather than hinder 


spite of the pressures exercised by 
totalitarian state. 
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